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Msy the trait in Yankee character never be Jess, 


grams of eld Thomas Fuller, and then shut your eyes 
and try to remember what you had been over? 
is much the way of my retrospect of this Boanergic 
discourse, with its quaintnesses and surprises, its odd 
metaphors, and droll satire,"and trenchent invective, its 
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LETTER FROM BOSTON. 

















Bosron, Sept. 10, 1856. 

Yurspay night, Rev. E, W, Gilman was installed 
over the Proapect-street church and society in Cam- 
pridgeport. Many people gathered to the ceremonies 
out of a Jecal and moral sympathy with the connection 
they consummated, and the hopes they embodied; 
many others, eut of a curiosity to hear the distin- 
guished veices that were to pronounce the marriage 
covenant complete. New-York furnished a preacher, 
ip the person of Dr, Cheever; but Dr. Cheever be- 
longed to New-England before he belonged to New: 
York ; and meantime, his busy pen and ,Zhe Indepen- 
dent have prevented his being forgotten anywhere, 


which invests with permanent interest the man whose 
individuality of purpose and position, will carry him 
through oppesition without flinching! Men may de~ 
plore rheterical excesees, and criticise bad taste, and 
praise the moderation that ‘‘ gives no offence ;” but, 
for all that, the business of distilling rum to make 
drunkards will never again be what it was before the 
tine of Deacon Giles ; and a truth of God, whether 
driven home by the hammer of Christian logic, or scnt 
abroad on the wings of a Christian imagination, wil 
¢ lie dead, nor return void. 

[ did not leok about the assembly much, during the 
hour occupied by the sermon; but it would probably 
he safe to affirm that very little sleeping was done in 
the course ef that preaching. To say that it was pun- 
gent preaching would be somewhat like saying that 
President Pierce is a sinner, or that Paradise Lost is 
poctical,—a very mild description, Did you ever read 
a consecutive column or two of the witticisms and epi- 


That 


fine discriminations, and eloquent rebukes, and philo- 
gophical episodes, and evangelical appeals, its rever- 
ential plea for the Bible as it is, its glowing tribute to 
the pulpit as it wae, and its bold exhibition of the 
cuurch asit ought to be. If the performance had been 
as remarkable for the unity of its parts as for the vigor 
aad emphasis of its expression, it would have added to 
great natural power the symmetry of a work of art. In 
the main drift, it was a protest against the attempts of 
fastidious and self-interested hearers to bring the min- 
iatry of Christ into bondage, Dr, Cheever is not a 
‘‘son of consolation” to believers according to the 
oceed of prefessional Union-savers, administration con- 
servatives, Fifth-avenue-fashion worshippers, or the 
“leading families’ in ‘‘ respectable churches” gene- 


tally. I ean conceive of but one thing that would 


have added materially to the interest of the delivery. 
fia the large church been filled with the “ solid men” 
of the cass just mentioned, who might be gathered in 
from a ten miles’ circuit, the scene would have been 


$ mere exciting to the spectator and the 


Coming out of the building, I heard ore of 





tae brethren remark that he believed Dr, Cheever had 
een “led to write this sermon,” It certainly bore 
every evidence of having originated in that way! 
Your capital furnished another valuable contribution 
to the occasion in the Charge of Dr, Thompson—a man- 
ly presentation of the true dignity and sanctity of the 


ministerial oflice, with an incidental tribute to the Con- 
gtegational system, suggested by the associations of the 
Spot with the Cambridge platform, Rev. Mr. Richards, 


of Boston, offered a cordial “ Right-Hand,” with grace- 
ful historical allusions and earnest religious salutations. 
The “ Address,” from the former minister, Rev. Presi- 
dent Stearns, ef Amherst College, was a fitting word of 
counsel from the beloved and esteemed pastor to the 
cleved and esteemed flock. There was no idle senti- 
ment, but honest, faithful, affectionate exhortation. 
The society deserve ‘praise for the large sacrifice they 
made in resigning to one of our most important litera- 
'y institutions @ spiritual guide whom they loved and 
prized so mueh, [he character and accomplishments 
of his successor will make hima welcome accession to 
tue religious and social wealth of this neighborhood. 
Let me direct the attention of builders of meeting-houses 
te the structure where he is to preach. It is a tho- 
Toughly sensible, proper place ef Congregational wor- 
ship, With no pretension, and no ambition of beauties 
or grandeurs belonging to other ages and to a ritual 
service, it is 2 handsome, commodious, impresaive 
1ouse—cheerful, open and spacious, with no gothic 
darkness, eolorings, or columns, but made for seeing, 
tad hearing and praying. The sanctuary is made doubly 
aitractive te the eye and the heart, by the simple but 
neglected circumstance of position. It.stands aloof 
from the highway, in a large yard, green and skady, 
& pleasant symbol of the great Rest of the Sabbath to 
cone, Why should not this practicable and gracious 
aid to devetion &e oftener considered ? 

The next evening, various people who like to see a 
great humam interest touched by the hand of genius, 
‘ame together im a hall in Old Cambridge, obeying an 
“2nouncemeat that Ralph Waldo Emerson waa to 
speak on the present posture of the country in refer- 
ence to Kansas, and in behalf of the sufferers, there. 
It isa noble feature in Mc. Emerson's character, that 
Wacnever he leaves his habitual retirement, or turns 
‘¥ de from his closer path of thought and speech as a 
Ban of letters, he does so in a voluntary homage to 
tome great eause of Humanity, some crisis of Liberty. 
It ia by this sure and steadfast sympathy—as much in- 
tellectual as emotional, with the rights and wrongs of his 
countrymen, that he retains, in spite of his reserve, 50 
Considerable a held on the popular regard. On such 
dec 8, he always illuminates familiar themes with 
his . ,diant aphorisms, and invests the most common- 








Place facts with the charm of his rare invention. To hear 
the language of philosophy and of comtemplation 
brought over into the practical discussions of politics 
has the effeet of wit; and to see a solitary, introspec- 
uve, stoic nature kindling with the heat of a fine public 
Passion, is worth a journey. One of the most burning 
‘avectives against the Brooks’ outrage, you will remem- 
ber, came from this cool Greek head. For Kansas he 
spoke in the usual epigrammatic, thoughtful style, 
with some excess of distrust in Government in the 
Sustract, perhaps, but with a genuine respect for 
the rights ef every man, anf with a large spirit of 
self-sacrifice... The meeting was enlivened by other 
Bpeeches, and b¥. pledges of gifts for the Western mar- 
tyrs. ’ In the extensive circle hereabouts, where Rev. 
Mr. Nute has been personally known—and known as a 
man of gentle temper, and mild, conciliatory manners, 
hardly lees than as a man of steadfast worth and unim- 
peached consistency, the horrible story of his treatment 
by the savage servants of slavery at Leavenworth has 
twakened a@ feeling quite unknown before. If the 
dreadful and sickening suspicions that he is murdered 
‘Lould prove true, then that which some persons have 
declared te be the want of our too inert Christianity will 
have arrived on our soil, an age of ecenfessors slain for 
the witness of the truth. Judgment will have begun 
. the House of God. Periods ef Revolution are 

ed's measuring-lines fer guaging the depths and 
uking the dimensions of men’s souls, Before long 
‘must be discovered whethet this Republic is an in- 
Sirument that Providence ean honor as a lever for the 


“ae * of mankind, or whether it is “fit only te be 
“ined,” 
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“BUT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD 10 BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN SO WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS” 





VOLUME VIL. 


“ Careless seems the great Avenger ; 
History’s pages but record 
Our death grapple, in the darkness, 
*Twixt old systems and the Word ; 
Truth for ever on the scaffuld— 
Wrong for ever on the throne! 
Yet that scaffold sways the Future, 
And, behind the dim unkown, 
Standeth God, within the shadows, 


” 


Keeping watch above his own! 


The Maine election has not yet expended its excite- 
ment and encouragement in our community; and such 
is the power of a sympathetic enthusiasm in determin- 
ing neutrals, that it is said hundreds of men, who have 
been indifferent hitherto, are now joining in the cry 
and the reverent prayer, for Fremont and true Repub- 
licanism, a virtuous Government and a perpetuated 
Union, 

Some time ago, I adverted in one of my letters to 
James Tanner, a half-breed Chippewa, as a reformer in 
his tribe, who had been received with great favor in Bos- 
ton, and employed by good people here asa sort of 
missionary among the Indians. I have just seen a let- 
ter, from a responsible and intelligent source, disparag- 
ing his plans.and proceedings. At such a distance, it 
is extremely difficult to get atallthe facts. I only wish, 
out of respect for truth, to withdraw all that I said on 
the subject, or at least to neutralize its effect, and leave 
the character of the man and the mission as if I had 
never touched them, 

The great Triennial Exhibition of the Mechanics’ 
Charitable Association has opened in Faneuil Hall, un- 
der brilliant auspices; strangers are. flocking in, and 
patrons of industry prevail in all the streets. The 
whole city is astir with preparations for the inaugura- 
tion of the Franklin statue, next week. 

Yours, TRI-MOUNTAIN. 





KOORDISTAN--LETTER FROM REV. J. 
PERKINS, D.D. 





Gawar, Koordistan, July 7, 1856. 
To rHe Epirors oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sirs :—Being in this wild and beautifully 
sublime region with my family, on a short visit to our 
solitary missionary brother and sister, Mr. and Mrs. 
Rhea, who occupy this remote station, I embrace a 
leisure moment to pen a few lines to The Independent, 
a number of which has reached and cheered us since 
our arrival here. 


You will be glad to know that the return of Turkish 
troops to Koordistan, since the close of the terrible 
war, has entirely hushed the wild Koorda, some of 
whom had risen in rebellion in the absence of those 
troops, and the country is again restored to quiet and 
security. Under Turkish rule, in a region so distant 
from the capital, we can hardly expect entire justice 
to prevail in the administration of civil affairs. But 
Turkish peculation and extortion are far preferable to 
Koordish anarchy and robbery. And the wonderful 
improvements now being introduced in Turkey will 
gradually, and I trust rapidily, penetrate the darkness 
of Koordistan. Even now, the fact of the proclama- 
tion at the capital of religious toleration is known to 
all classes here, (however imperfectly comprehended,) 
and I have heard it repeated with evident satisfaction 
by a Koorp. 

A great point has been gained in the successful es- 
tablishment of our mission station among the moun- 
tain Nestorians, even in troublesome times. Our 
brother and sister Rhea have evinced very praiseworthy 
courage, firmness. and perseverance in maintaining 
their position during the serious disturbances occa- 
sioned by the war—with but a short period of absence 
from their post—a post which missionaries of less de- 
votion would much sooner and longer have relinquish- 
ed. Mr. Rhea and his good Nestorian helpers find an 
open door here for the proclamation of the Gospel ; 
and he is able, from this advantageous point, success- 
fully to superintend other helpers in places more , or 
less remote. He greatly needs a medical associate, 
and ought to have one without delay. Several mis- 
sionaries are also most urgently needed for other dis- 
tricts of the mountain Nesto. ns. Who will hasten 
to this open, inviting and whitening field? The soli- 
tary situation of our missionary brother and sister 
appeals tenderly on this subject. So does the grave of 
our lamented brother Crane, on which my eye now 
rests, whose early death left them thus solitary. His 
mortal remains sleep peacefully on a beautiful hill, 
under the shadow of the Nestorian village church, (a 
venerable though rude stone structure,) and the hum- 
ble white slab that covers them attracts the eye of many 
a passer-by and recalls his precious memory. But still 
more loudly and pathetically does the perishing con- 
dition of throngitig thousands here utter the call, 
“Come over and help us,” and especially now that 
God, in his wonderful providence, is opening the door 
for the proclamation of the Gospel to Koords as well 
asto Nestorians. Will no sons and daughters of the 
American churches heed the call to this noble field 
for making known Christ crucified to perishing souls ? 


Our papers, recently received, bring us reports of 
the anniversaries of your great benevolent societies, 
which are always very refreshing to us. We are par- 
ticularly interested in the late action of the American 
Tract Society. I greatly marvel, (and I trust I am not 
prejudiced on the subject,) that there should have been 
any reluctance on the part of the managers of that 
Society to assume the reasonable ground to which 
they have been so strongly urged by The Independent 
and other highly respectable organs and bodies, viz., 
to treat the sin of slavery just as they treat other sins. 
Or rather, I marvel that there should even have been 
occasion for the managers to be thus urged by their 
making the abomination of slavery an exception. 

To err is human, and we must not expect perfection 

in the best of men. And lest I be misunderstood, I 
cannet forbear, while I thus speak, to utter my pro- 
found impression of the personal excellence of those 
managers, andjmy great admiration of their general 
management of the high trust committed to their 
hands. Fortwo of its honored and very worthy Secre- 
taries, who with me hail from the “old county of 
Hampshire,” (Mass.,) and with whom I am acquaiated, 
I cherish a strong personal regard; and for the very 
efficient aid which that Society has long extended to 
us in enabling us to give to the Nestorians such 
treasures as Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, Baxter's 
Saints’ Rest, Doddridge’s Rise and Progress, the Dairy- 
man’s Daughter, etc., I cannot, in this reference to the 
Society, withhold the expression of my overflowing 
gratitude. Ardently do I pray for its continued and 
increased prosperity, And I rejoice in its late action 
in regard to the subject of American slavery, not only 
as pointing to modifications which are obviously called 
for to bring its policy fully up to Scriptural principles, 
but also, as I believe, offering one of the surest 
pledges of its future prosperity and usefulness, My 
missionary brother, now sitting at my elbow, who is 
from a slave State, and whois perfectly familiar with 
the whole subject, endorses this belief, assuring me 
that many excellent Christians af the South deplore 
the silence and reserve of the Tract Society and other 
religious ergans on the appalling ein of slavery. Let 
the Tract Society evince its belief that there are such 
Christians in our Southern States by treating them as 
honest men, and it has nothing to fear for ite perma- 
nent and growing prosperity even im that portion of 
ourgreat country. 





As ever, very truly yours, J. Perkins. 
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CROMWELL’S CHILDREN. 





In the Edinburgh Review for January, 1856, there is 
an able article on “‘The Civil Wars and Cromwell.” 
It is worthy of notice for several reasons! It is very 
thorough ; it is written by one who wields an elegant 
pen, and knows how to seeure readers; it is fair and 
truthful in its facts and coloring ; and is characterized 
by a spirit as far as poasible from that of an article in 
the preceding number, on ‘‘The Fathers of New- 
England.” Indeed one cannot but wonder that two 
such articles—so unlike in tone, temper, spirit—should 
appear in successive numbers of the same periodical. 
And yet the publisher of the “Living Age,” who 
seemed so eager to circulate that tissue of bitter invec- 
tive against the ‘ Fathers of New-England,” that he 
reprinted it in the ‘‘ Panorama,” has not, so far as we 
have seen, found a place in either of these valuable 
miscellanies, for this splendid vindication of the Puritan 
leaders, including Cromwell. 

But we must not lose sight of ‘‘ Cromwell's children.” 
There were nine, of whom seven—three sons and four 
daughter—came to maturity. James, the seventh 
child, and youngest son, was cut off in early 
infancy. The four daughters were married into 
honorable families, and left descendants, There are 
four sons left, viz.: Robert, Oliver, Richard and Henry. 
The two eldest died before their father, so that Richard 
succeeded as Protector. He was an admirable man, well 
fitted by nature to be a constitutional sovereign in 
quiet times, but has been despised by one class, and 
reproached by another, because he was not strong and 
daring enough to put himself in antagonism to the 
course of Divine Providence. Henry was the brave and 
capable Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, under his father and 
brother. Of Oliver little is known, except that he was 
an officer in the army; that he was brave, active aud 
efficient, and that he died in the early part of the war. 
He was killed in battle; Mr. Carlyle thinks in the 
battle of Marston Moor, probably ; but this is un- 
certain, 

The eldest son, Robert, was born in 1621, and it has 
been taken for granted, in all the biographies, that he 
died in childhood. Carlyle merely says of Robert— 
‘“‘Named for his grandfather, No further account of 
him. Died before ripe years.” And it is evident that 
Carlyle supposes he died very young—so early as 
scarcely to be assigned a place im the family history ; 
for he represents. Cromwell as referring to Oliver as 
his eldest son. This is a mistake, as is proved by the 
article in the Review. 

The mistake occurred in this way. Mr. Forster, in his 
“Statesmen of the Commonwealth,” which is a work 
of great research and absorbing interest, and which is 
very fair in reference to all except the great Oliver, 
reproduced from an old pamphlet, an account of the 
death of Cromwell, written by, some one who was 
present at that scene of mingled piety and sublimity— 
probably by Maidstone, who had been in Parliament, 
and was an officer of the household. ..He tells. us that 
Cromwell called for the reading of the 11th; 12th and 
13th verses of the fourth chapter of Philippians: ‘‘ Not 
that I speak in respect of want ; for I have learned in 
whatsoever state I an, therewith to be content. I 
know both how to be abased, and I know how to 
abound. Everywhere, and by all things, I am iasiruct- 
ed, both to be full and to be hungry, both to abound, 
and to suffer need. I can do all things through 
Christ .which strengtheneth me.” ‘‘ Which read,” 
continues Maidstone, ‘‘ said he, to use his own words, 
as near as I can remember them: ‘This Scripture did 
once safe my life, when my eldest son died; which 
went as a dagger to my heart, indeed it did.’ ” Carlyle, 
ignoring the son Robert, understood this passage to 
refer to the second son, viz., Oliver, and so, in reprint- 
ing it, inserted the words ‘“‘ poor Oliver,” making it 
read thus: ‘This Scripture, did once save my life; 
when my eldest son,” poor Oliver, “died; which went 
as a dagger to my heart, indeed it did.” 

It is curious to see how an error of this kind will grow. 
M. Guizot, adopting this hint of Mr. Forster, and the ad- 
dition of “‘ poor Oliver ” from Carlyle, makes his own 
paraphrase as follows: ‘‘ Ce texte, dit-il, m’a sauvé une 
fois lavie, guand mon fils ainé, mon pauvre Olivier fut 
tué, ce qui me pergala coeur comme un poignard.” 
Here we have not only “poor Oliver,” but the word 
“died” is changed into “‘ fut tué,” but the changes or 
additions are without foundation, as is shown by the 
following extract from the aforesaid article in the 
Review, p. 28. It reads as follows : 


“We are now ina position to prove that the allusion 
was not to Oliver, but to Robert; that Robert lived till 
his nineteenth year ; that he was buried at Felsted within 
seven months of the date of the letter containing allu- 
sions to the kindness of the Mashams respecting him ;—a 
letter written in October, 1638—and that his youth had 
inspired such promise of a future as might well justify 
the place in his father’s, heart kept sacred to his 
memory as long as life remained, In the register of 
burials at the parish church of Felsted, under the year 
1639, is the following entry: ‘ Robertus Cromwell, filius 
honorandi viri Mtis. Oliveris Cromwell et Elizhbetha 
uxori sepultus fuit 31 die Maii. Zt Robertus fuit eximié 
pius juvenis deum timeus supra multos.’ Which re- 
markable addition to a simple mention of burial we 
need hardly point out as of the rarest occurrence on 
that most formal of all the pages of history—a leaf of 
a parish register; where to be bera and to die is all 
that can ever be conceded to either rich or poor. The 
friend who examined the original for us could find no 
other instance im the volume of a deviation from the 
strict rule. Among all the fathers, sons, and brothers 
crowded into its records of birth and death, the only 
vir honorandus is the Puritan squire of Huntingdon. 
The name of the Vicar of Felsted in 1639 was Whar- 
ton ; this entry is in his handwriting, and had his sig- 
nature appended to it; and let it be henceforward re- 
membered as his distinctien, that long before Cromwell’s 
name was famous beyond his native county, he had 
appeared to this incumbent ef a small Essex parish as 
a man te be honored.” 

It should be said, however, that Cromwell was now 
forty years old; that he had been im the Parliament 
of 1628; and that his resolute conduct in resisting the 
king and court, respecting a project of draining the 
low, wet country of Bedfordshire, had acquired for 
him, in the popular estimation and speech, the title of 
“Lord of the Fens!” We may remark alse upon the 
singular graces of a youth like Robert, when the 
parish register, departing from all precedent speak of 
him after this fashion: ‘‘ Ht Robertus fuit eximie pius 
juvenis deum timeus supra multos.” A. P. M. 


* 


THE MURDER OF A SLAVE. 








A rw years age, a challenge was publicly made 
in Northern newspapers, that not a solitary case could 
be authenticated throughout the whole history of the 
South, where a slaveholder had been tried for murder, 
convicted and capitally punished for the killing of his 
slave. The challenge’ was not accepted. Whether 
there has been any such case within the last ten or fif- 
teen years, we are not so well informed, but we know 
ofnone. A gentleman at Saratoga Springs, of perfect- 
ly reliable character, has narrated a case which came 
under his own personal observation, in which a man 
was acquitted on such a charge, on the sole ground 
that the victim was aslave and his property. 

About the year 1848, a wealthy planter by the name 
of Miller, was tried for the murder of his slave. Judge 
Douglass held the court, and the late’ Thomas Jefferson 





Heir, now deceased, was the attorti¢y forthe State. The 





jurors, before being admitted to be sworn on the jury, 
were Severally asked two questions, whether they were 
opposed to capital punishment for murder, and whether 
they were opposed to capital punishment for the murder 
ofa slave by his master. Several were set aside, sonic om 
one of these grounds, and some on the other. Only 
about fifteen or twenty spectators were present at the 
trial which lasted about an hour, and seemed to excite 
no interest among the people. 

The fact of killing was fully proved by white witness- 
es, who testified that Miller had the slave bound toa 
log, and then deliberately flogged him to death, for 
the offense of running away. It was also proved Miller 
was a cruel master,and fed his slaves at the lowest rate, 
sometimes almost starving them. The prisoner’s counsel 
called no witnesses, and put no questions in cross ex- 
amination of those called by the prosecution ; but sim- 
ply called on the judge to instruct the jury that the 
punishment inflicted on the slave was deserved by his 
having committed the highest crime known on a plan- 
tation, that of running away, and that the killing 
could not have been with malice and forethought, be- 
cause the slave was his own property, and worth eight 
hundred dollars. The judge gave the required instruc- 
tions, and the jury rendered a verdict of acquittal with- 
out leaving their seats. No other verdict was expected 
by the people ; and the only reasons that were assigned 
for prosecuting the case at all, were that it would worry 
Miller, who was unpopular, and would enable the 
lawyers to get their fees. Whence it is to be inferred 
that men who are not unpopular among their neighbors 
can flog their slaves to death with impunity. 

Our informant, a Northern man, could not help being 
much impressed by this specimen of slaveholding law 
and justice, and went immediately to his room, and 
wrote an account of the trial. Not daring to send it 
by mail, he sealed it up and hid it at the bottom of his 
trunk, But bysome means it got wind and produced 
such an excitement in the community, that Governor 
Mosely, told him he had better give up his notes and 
have them destroyed, as he was otherwise liable to be 
mobbed, and his life would be indanger if he attempt- 
ed to carry that account home to the North. On this 
advice, andas he was on business which concerned 
others, he gave up his notes to be destroyed, and was 
then permitted to depart unmolested. 

Our informant has had his recollection refreshed in 
regard to this trial, by meeting Miller a fortnight since 
at one of the hotels in Saratoga, where he was very 
correctly engaged in urging upon northern citizens the 
necessity of doing all in their power to elect Buchanan 
and thereby save the Union. 

The laws of the Southern States for protecting the 
lives of slaves against cruelty and revenge by their 
masters, are.a dead letter. 


Kansas Bulletin. 


iS THERE NO JUSTICE IN LAW? 








Accorpine to the theory of our laws, there should 
be no wrong without a remedy... The law should pro- 
vide redress for every injury. But it is one of the 
most extraordinary circumstances connected with the 
present most extraordinary state of affairs in Kansas, 
that all manner of injustice and outrage are committed, 
multiplied and continued without a check from the 
laws, aud as far as yet appears, the laws have utterly 
failed to bring even the appearance of redress or reme- 
dy. A score or two of men have been murdered in cold 
blood under aggravating circumstances, and the 
officers of the law have never even instituted a single 
inquiry. Families have been driven from their homes, 
and plundered of all their property, and their houses 
wantonly fired. Passengers of steamers on the Mis- 
souri, a navigable water of the United States, have 
been piratically robbed of property to large amounts, 
subjected to violence, forbidden to proceed, and for- 
cibly turned back, imprisoned by military force, and 
driven beyond the boundaries of the State of Missouri. 
Warehouses where goods were stored in transitu 
under consignment, have been sacked by armed ban- 
ditti in some cases, and in others the goods have been 
voluntarily given over by the consignees, who were in 
confederacy with the murderers. Peaceable settlers 
have been in countless instances forcibly robbed of 
their cattle, their horses, their- teams and wagons, the 
provisions they had brought to sustain life, and the 
cows that gave milk to their children. Women have 
been seized by armed companies of men, and wantonly 
ravished to death or worse. Peaceable travelers are 
shot down in open day, and barbarously scalped while 
yet quivering with life. Several of the most eminent 
citizens of Kansas, men whose worth is known through- 
out the country, have been kept as prisoners now 
above four months, with no shelter but tents, and 
guarded by the army of the United States, under ex- 
press orders of the President through the Secretary of 
War, when not only every lawyer in the country, but 
every intelligent schoolboy knows that the charges 
against them are futile and untenable, and directly in 
the face of the Constitution. The Territory, which is 
the special property of the United States, has been re. 
peatedly invaded by the people of one of the States, 
who had seized the ballot-boxes, driven the resident in- 
habitants from the polls, elected and certified men of 
their own number, as a mock legislature for the Terri- 
tory, and extended the whole code of laws of Missouri 
over Kansas, Other invasions have sacked towns, dri- 
ven settlers from their homes, and spread horror and 
desolation all around. These things have been con- 
tinued through the whole year, while Congress was in 
session under the solemn trust delegated by the con- 
stitution, having plenary power to make ali needful 
regulations for the Territory. And yet there has not 
appeared to be found the slightest redress in law for any 
of these outrages, nor the shadow of protection 
against their continuance. The settlers of Kansas do 
not enjoy, and have no present prospect of receiving 
the slightest protection against these or worse wrongs, 
except in their own trusty weapons and courageous 
hearts, They have less security than even the early 
settlers of this country, when surrounded by the abo. 
riginal savages, for the Indians were organized into 
responsible tribes, and paid at least a formal regard to 
treaties and compacts, which the border ruffians do 
not. And all this astounding development of govern- 
mental impotency and juridical inefficacy exists in a 
nation claiming to be specially devoted to the reign of 
law, and a most enlightened age, in the very center of 
our national domain, in a region which is reached by 
the telegraph, and visited every day by steamboats 
navigating the longest river im the world. 

Is there noremedy inlaw? Repeated applications to 
honored judges of the Supreme Court of the United 
States seem to have settled the point that there is no 
present deliverance for Mr. Pierce’s prisoners of State 
but through the tender mercies of the tyrant Lecompte- 
The whole working of justice in the Territory is so ab- 
solutely demoralized, petjured, and given over to the 
service of slavery that no one in his senses will think 
of applying to those courts for any redress or protec- 
tion, as they are at present constituted. It is a poiut 
fully settled, that the President has the same power to 
remove territorial judges as to remove governors and 
marshals, at his discretion. So that President Pierce 
might in one week give that unhappy Territory a com- 
plete set of executive and judicial officers, who would 
execute the laws according to justice, for the suppree- 
sion ef vielence and robbery, and the protection of in- 





dustrious and law-abiding citizens. But that woul 
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certainly defeat the darling object of making Kansas 
a slave State, and therefore no such thing is to be ex- 
pected from the administration, or from the political 
combination of slave-traders and their tools which it 
represents. There is no redress in Kansas for the pre- 
sent. The unhappy victims of this unexampled op- 
pression must protest and redress themselves as they 
have the power, and endure as best they can the 
malignant doings of their enemies until the glorious 
Fourth of March shall bring in Fremont, the deliverer, 
to their rescue. Will it not be a day of joy to Kan- 
Bas ? 

But is there to be, indeed, no redress by law for all 
these wrongs? Has the devilish ingenuity of Douglas 
and Cushing contrived so subtle a method of evading 
all the safeguards of liberty, and all the immunities of 
property and of personal security, that such outrages 
can be perpetrated openly and continuously, by con- 
spiracy, and with a high hand, and law afford no re- 
dress? We do not believe it. There is, indeed, no 
redress which can restore the murdered dead to their 
bereaved families,,or recompense for many other un- 
speakable wrongs. It is also true that the actors in 
most of these deeds ef crime have been of a class 
of debauched and desperate brigands, who can 
never be made to respond in pecuniary damage to 
those they have injured, and for whom imprisonment 
itself would have few terrors, and who can feel no other 
responsibility but to the halter. But these are not the 
authors of the wrongs done in Kansas, and are less 
guilty than those in more elevated positions, whose or- 
ders they have obeyed, and whose wishes. they have 
executed. It is in reference to these, the masters of 
misrule, that we wish to direct public attention, by 
a few inquiries as to the force and extent of the 
application of the old motto, Qui facit per alium, facit 
per se. ie that causes another to perform an act is as 
rerpon-ihle as if the deed had been done with his own 
hend, 

Abv.. ifty years ago, Edward Livingston was the 
owner of a large property in New-Orleans, bounded, 
aceording to the deeds, by the river Mississippi. The 
course of the river had accumulated a broad belt of 
sand in front of his property, known by the name of 
the batture, and which the growth of the city prom- 
ised to make immensely valuable. President Jefferson, 
though his great learning in French, Spanish, and Ro- 
man law, satisfied himself that this batture formed by 
the river belonged to the United States, and not to the 
property of the adjacent lots; and he therefore direct- 
ed the U.S. Marshal of Lousiana, forcibly to eject Liv- 
ingston from the possession, employing, if we can re- 
member correctly, the power of the army to a¢com- 
plish it. .As soon as Mr. Jefferson’s term of office ex- 
pired, Mr. Livingston brought a suit against him as a 
private citizen for this forcible eviction done by his or- 
ders. It is not to our purpose to detail the incidents 
and results of the suit, the only object being to suggest 
the inquiry, whether a large part of these wrongs may 
not be legally laid to the account of their real authors, 


made to answer in damages whenever they can be 


States. 

It is a settled principle of law that illegal orders are 
no justification for wrong acts. It is no plea for a 
public officer, or a soldier, or a citizen, who has com- 
mitted any unlawful act of violence, or seizure, or de- 
struction of property, that he had received orders to 
doit, when in fact the authority referred to had no 
right to give such orders. But in such a case, both 
those who gave the orders and those whe executed 
them are equally liable to punishment for the theft or 
murder, or in damages by a civil suit for the parties 
injured. If it is murder, every accessory is liable as a 
principal. No matter through how many hands the 
orders may have been transmitted, every one who has 
concurred in the order is liable for the damage. And 
if the wrong has been done in carrying out the plans 
of a combination to, defraud or to deprive others of 
their rightful advantages, the concert or understanding 
becomes a conspiracy, and every conspirator is liable 
as a principal for all the wrongs. which attend the car- 
rying out of the conspiracy. Weask that this matter 
may be thoroughly understood, and that no pains be 
spared to have these cases thoroughly, investigated, 
and carried home to their responsible authors. 


It would be a most righteous retribution to have 
Atchison and the other planters on the Platte Pur- 
chase held to their legal responsibility for the doings 
of their border ruffian hordes, committed at their insti- 
gation, in. execution of their nefarious conspiracy. 
Let President Pierce, and Secretary Jeff. Davis, and 
Gen. Persifer F. Smith, and Colonel Sumner, and every 
captain be held answerable for all that has been done 
unlawfully and unjustly by their orders. Let the con- 
spirators in Congress, Douglas, and Cass, and Toucey, 
and Caleb Cushing, have their agency ferreted out 
until their designs can be made apparent to the eye of 
justice. Cass and Douglas and Cushing have had hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars added to their wealth by 
the rise in the value of lands, for which they have 
never toiled or rendered service, but which have been 
made valuable through the vigorous energy and growth 
of those free institutions which they are scheming te 
subvert. And if they should be stripped of the whole 
by the strong arm of justice to compensate the poor 
victims of their crimes in Kansas, it would be such a 
memorable instance of retributive justice as could not 
but have an effect upon men in public station for cen- 
turies to come. 

We have written these rather crude suggestions for 
the purpose mainly of reminding our fellow-citizens 
who are suffering wrongs in Kansas, of the great im- 
portance of preserving full memorandums of all the 
transactions, with the names ofall the parties concerned, 
and notes of the points and sources of proof which 
may be referred to, in case there should ever be any 
legal trials growing out of these difficulties. That there 
will be many such trialg,we trust is inevitable. And it 
will be a result abundantly adequate, even though the 
suits themselves should fail, if such trials should have 
the effect of placing the facts upon record for future 
history, ia a form that shall preelude cavil or contradic- 
tien. 

THE STATE PRISONERS ADMITTED 

TO BAIL. 








wArt last there is news from Kansas which is cheering 
—the State prisoners, who were thrown into jail on the 
false charge of treason, have been released on bail 
from their imprisonment, and a jubilee has been held 
at Lawrence in honor of their liberation! Gov. Geary, 
the newly-appointed incumbent of that office, was the 
agent who effected this release, and if in doing it his 
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““& good beginning makes @ bad ending.” He has 
issued « proclamation comm: ‘ding all. armed bands in 
Kansas to disperse immediately, We will at least for 
the present indulge ourselves int the pleasing belief 
that this is not a pretext for disaruingy’ the Free-State 
men who have been goaded to rise in dexense not only 
of their civil rights and their property, Bmt of their 
lives. The Free-State men, though not bearing the 
technical title of “the law and order party” with 
which the Border Ruffians have dubbed thems: lves, 
have always been prompt and willing to obey the 
military orders of the United States Government, when 
the commanders and the troops themselves were not 
manifestly and avowedly playing the parts of tyrants 
and oppressors at the instigation and under the «ye of 
the Administration. And all Free-State settlers who 
are now in arms in eelf-defense will heartily disband, if 
they can be reasonably assured that their desperate 
invaders will be thrust back over the border by the 
strong arm of the national military power. Weersin- 
cerely hope, and not only hope but pray, that our 
brethren and friends, who have gone out from among 
us to find homes in these new settlements, may soon be 
freed from the horrible sacrifice of their own blood, 
shed at their own thresholds in maintenance of their 
dearest and most sacred rights. 

jj But perhaps we ought not to expect mere than half 
we hope. The State-prisoners have been simply released 
from their cells and dungeons. They are still pris- 
oners in the eye of the law, and are held in custody on 
bail. Their ¢ria/s have not yettaken place, and al- 
though one of the dispatches announces “ It is not be- 
lieved that they will ever be tried,” yet while Franklin 
Pierce continues to hold the reins ef government, and 
to have power to create such officers as he may please, 
for the betrayal of the Territory of Kansas to the Slave 
interest, it can hardly be believed that these noble men 
who were unjustly arrested and cruelly imprisoned be- 
cause they opposed the treacherous designs of the Ad- 
ministration, will by that same Administration be vol- 
untarily set free to do the same things over again. 
The atrocious “ laws” imposed on them by the Missou- 
ri invasion of March, 1855, yet remain to cripple, to 
fetter and to scourge them. Even Geary indicates his 
purpose to uphold and enforce those laws, so far as he 
may deem them constitutional. Wherever the settlers 
have demanded protection from those set over them 
by the Federal Government, the response has been; 
“Appeal to the Courts—Submit to the laws’ —that is, 
the Border-Ruffian laws. 

We are glad to learn that the Free-State men are 
not yet beguiled into taking on trust every promise 
that comes from the new Governor, and that they have 
eompleted a fort on Mount Oread, which can contain a 
garrison of a thousand men., They should not shut 
their eyes to the necessity of proper def ences, as they 














from the President downwards, so that they can be | 


regularly brought to trial in the courts of the Free | 





motives are sincere—as it would be uncharitable yet 


will be more fortunate than they yet have been, if they 
do not have occasion to use them, 
REV. SIDNEY A. COREY. 
Rev. Sipney A. Corey, pastor of the Baptist Ohurch in 
Fifth Avenue, New-York, and one of the ublest Baptist 


ministers in this country, has received 2 compliment 
similar to that recently paid to Rev. Dudley A. Tyng, of 
Philadelphia. Four persons in his congregation last Sun- 
day evening rose abruptly from their seats and left the 
church, at some suggestions from the pulpit which were 


£0 ill conceived and so out of plac e as to refer to the liv- 
ing realities of the present, and to men’s duties in the 
crisis that is now thickening over their heads 


That our readers may know when it is proper to get 
up and walk ou of church in a fit of indignation, we 
subjoin verbatim the words which had such a moving 
effect upon these four sensitive individuals, Mr, Corey 
said : 

** But, while association has its advantages, it bas its 

evils too. In association, man loses his individuality. 
His opinions, his actions, must square with the opin- 
ions, the actions of the party. le eannot think for 
himself—he cannot act for himself; the platform must 
think for him, must act for him, speak for him! 
Out upon this! God made man to think for himself, 
and not to be simply a splinter in a platform of opin- 
ion. Is ke a man who dares not think upon the bloody 
drama now enacting ia our border territory, who dare 
not demur to the slaughter upon its virgin soil of the 
sons of New-England, who with their families have gone 
there to make themselves homes? Is Ae a, man who 
knowing these things and thinking upon them, dare 
not speak? And is it not high time that ministers 
should speak out, when, the sanctity of vowsis to be 
trified with in the manner it has been, and we are 
plunged into worse than civil war? J elaim the right 
as a citizen and as a minister of the gospel to express 
my mind, and to hope that the tide of opinion that is now 
flowing towards freedom of speech, and freedom of con- 
‘seience may prove RESISTLESS, and that the time may yet 
come when freemen, white and black, may live on either 
side of Mason’s and Dixon’s line !” 
1 of strong convic- 
tions, to which, when he is settled in them, he is as 
true as steel; and we are glad to learn that, amid the 
exciting events of the present time, he has rightly ap- 
prehended and fearlessly executed the duty of a faith- 
ful minister of the Gospel of Him whe eame “to pro- 
claim liberty to the eaptives and the opening of the 
prison to them that are bound.” We have cenfidence 
in Mr. Corey to believe that having taken his position he 
is not the man to shrink from it; and that if forty mem- 
bers of his church should rise in a bedy and leave it, he 
would steadfastly centinue to declare the truth, “‘ whe- 
ther men will bear er forbear.” We never compliment 
men or ministers for simply doiog the preper duty, 
and we would pay ne compliments to Mr. Corey, but 
we may be permitted te say that we held him in all 
honor for his manliness and Christian fidelity; and we 
hope that if, after his special duties of the Sabbath 
are over, he should on some other day of the week be 
invited to the platform to speak te his fellow-countrymen 
on the great question which now agitates the country, 
he will not withhold from a good cause the eloquence 
of his appeals. 


* 
> 





Complimentary.—We have never yet received an 
openly expressed compliment from our venerable 
“ secular and religious” gontemporary en the corner of 
Nassau and Beekman streets; but this neighborly 
friend now and then sbows its appreciation of our 
humble efforts by transferring an article from The Jn- 
dependent to its ewn columus, without giving us the 
slightest credit, er troubling us with the least apelegy, 
Thus, in our recent report of the proceedings of the 
General Association of New-Hampshire, we gave verba- 
tim the closing part of an important address by the 
delegate from the Old-School General Assembly. Our 
fellow-laborer waited a week until our report was pub- 


to doubt—he deserves to be cordially thanked and 
honored. The dispatches, which as yet are only by 
telegraphic message and not by letter, inform us that 
he has declared his intention to put forth a vigorous 
effort “.to drive every marauder from Kansas who is 
not an actual resident,” and if necessary in the prose- 
cution of this work he will “ call to his aid one thou- 
sand United States troops and fi/ty thousand volunteers 
from the North.” This first step of the new governor 
is a good one, and gives us hope that the present 
sufferings of Kansas may be in some measure relieved 
before the great remedy shall be applied on the Fourth 
of Novéniber. "We hope Gov. Geary will continue as 
he has commenced, and that we shall not after further, 





developments, have occasion to quote the eld proverb 


lished, and then took down its big scissors, eut out the 
speech from our.columns, and after interpelating seme 
some imaginary amendments (to make i “ original !”) 
printed it in ite last iesue under the time-honored cap- 
tive, “‘ For the New-York Observer.’’ We are heartily 
glad to find that we have been of some service to our 
venerable neighbor; and we may express the hope 
that our contemporary will affurd its readers epportuni- 
ties of availing themselves, through its colurans, of still 
other labors of ours. 

The Presbyterian, of Philadelphia, copies the same 
speech from The Independent, aud courteously gives 
proper credit to its source. We would be sorry how. 
ever, if from the mention of this fact, our friend ia 
this city should derive any unpleasgat bint, 
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Our own Corcespondence. 


ENGLAND---“(IN THE SEASON OF THE 
YEAR.” | 


Exeianp, August, 1856. 

Forzgicners and Americans visiting Eogland, gene- 
rally find themselves not alittle mystified. They miss 
much that they expected to find, and they find much 
they did not expect to meet with. The Catholic 
fereigner cannot find the terrible crime and immorali- 
ty, and the atheistical inhumanity proper to Protestant 
countries, and testified to by Cahill’s, from Dublin, con- 
firmed by the Paris Univers, and by the echoing voices 
of the absolutist and Jesuitical press of Europe. The 
enlightened American citizen is, or used to be, scarcely 
Jess at fault. He looks round for “a haughty and 
tyrant aristocracy” and their victims, asking, Where are 
they? Echo answers him; and he has to think of 
“the South” as wanting the imagined counterpart. 
He finds English cities substantially municipal Repub- 
lies—the veritable seed plots from which his own 
cities were planted out. Democracy, writes a thorough 
Ametican in the Now-Hnglander, was imported in the 
Mayflower. True, but the pedigree should be carried 
a little higher up: where was the crop raised, and by 
what process, which was exported in the Mayflower ? 
The Count Montalembert, in bis recent work on the 
“Future of England,” gives an anecdote of a first- 
class foreign Ambassador in England, who during the 
first three months of his residence in London, design- 
ed a comprehensive work on Great Britain, but at the 
end of three years abandoned the design as an impos- 
sibility. There is another anecdote in point : when the 
“Crowned Heads” visited England after the wars of 
Napoleon, these imperial and royal personages were 
surprised by many things in the little island, and not 
the least, by the absence of soldiers and by the appar 
ently total absence of poor folk, in the enormous 
crowds which turned out in London and the great 
cities. The Emperor Alexander, looking on the well-clad 
myriads, asked, “‘ Where were the poor 2” He could 
scarcely believe it was the ndiscrminete population as- 
sembled, and one of his suite knowingly suggested, 
that the poor and shabby had all been secluded, locked 
up by authority; upon the same principle that pic- 
turesque and happy villages were extemporised in Rus- 
sia, by Prince Potemkin, on the route of the traveling 
Bmpre es. 


This isa rambling introduction to the commonest of 


English topics—the weather. Travelers in England this 
summer wight weil demand, what everybody, every- 
where, and in all time, can or could mean by the uni- 
versal conspiracy or consent by which the English 
climate, or no climate, has been go egregiously mis- 
represented. The philocophie Frenchman has not 
been able to study fog and the standing variations 
which make English weather. The New-Yorker, 
who swears by the 7ribune, has lost faith in Greeley, not 
having in sixty days been able to discover that “ boiled 
turnip” recorded by the journalist as the English sub- 
stitute for a summer sun inthe heavens. That most 
religious and gracious ecamp, Charles IIL, himself an 
assiduous pedestrian, indicated the English climate, de- 
claring that in England only could a man spend a part 
of every day in the year out of doors with advantage. 
There has been, indeed, what a poor man emphatically 
declared to be “ God A’mighty, our weather ;” and we 
might well praise Him for His goodness and bounty. 
From every part of the country have come the most 
favorable accounts of every kind of crop. Speaking 
from observation, I may say, that the valley of the 
Thames, from Gloucestershire to New-London, is as 
the garden of the Lord. One speaks with diffidence of 
an English river; but if the American Eden of vast- 
ness could be put aside, and the English stream, 
be looked upon in its meanderings and charming mile- 
long ‘‘ reaches,” 
varied ripening grain growing to its very edge, the 
reapers at work in the pleasant breeze, or with mea- 


with the sheaves standing, or the 


dows green and grass-thick again, afier yielding some 
two tons of hay ‘rom the acres; if this district and 
its river, with the off-recurring ancient towns, as Eger- 
tham, Oxford, Abingdon, Dorchester, Wallingford, 
Reading, Maidenhead, Windsor, with innumerable vil- 
lages, mansions and parks, coppices and woods; if 
this panorama could pass before the eyes of the Ameri- 
can citizen, and the foot-prints of ancient races, the 
great monuments of history, the very acres tilled by 
Washington, and sanctified by the bloéd of Hamp- 
don, be contemplated, he would be compelled to say, it 
was ** very good ,” and, perhaps, in view of all this 
and more, to add, How awful is this place! 

To return to the weather; we have had a long fine 
time—Horace Walpole’s English summer of “ three 
hot days and a thunder storm,’’ literally, and a great 
deal more. The newspapers have bad prodigious re- 
cords of the thermometer reaching to 120 in the sun; 
but in the shade it has rarely ranged above summer 
heat ; but “ the three hot days” were remarkably fore- 
ing to the crops, and, moreover, were an aid to the 
Englishman in the understanding of the heat to which, 
for weeks together, the inhabitants of other climes are 
exposed, and the process by which tropical productions 
are ripened. 

The atmospheric phenomena were, certainly, a little 
peculiar for England. The heat, however, was attem- 
pered by steady breezes from the north-east; and the 
sky was vaporiess to an unusual degree, both by day 
and night. In our finest weather we have a vast and 
varied cloud-land above us; and, as it has lately ap- 
peared by a most delicate and invisible 
“dim suffusion” the heaters and moderates 
the intense ardors of the sun, even in our “ very fine 
bright weather.” At night, during this time, the very 
depths of space appesred to be unvailed, and the stars 
were perfected, as it were, clear and distinct from the 
infinite behind them. 
membered ; but England just now is ber old tradition- 


-ontrast 
contrast, 


vails 


This bas been, and is to be re- 


ary self again; desired rain has come with a cold east- 
erly gale; and the dull gray atmosphere is over all, 
and the temperature fallen to some ten or fifteen de- 
grees below heat. The present writer con- 
fesses toa fire, which he hopes, will not oppress the 


sunponer 


courteous reader, who perchance be patiently‘or im- 
patiently enduring lite, musquitoes and fever-heate. 
This has been a time for excursions and pleasure 
taking occasions exhibiting the lights and shadows of 
national character, and modifying that character too 
by new influences. Most ot the railways make arrange- 
ment by return tickets, or by tourist tickets, and excur- 
cursion train-, to facilitate travel and holiday keeping. 
In come cases there is small respect for the Sabbath; 
probably, from London alone, some twelve or fifteen 
thousand people make excursions by railway on the 
Lord’s day. The immense aggregations of the “sport- 
ing world,’’"—a large world of vanity, of folly and of 
crime—are swollen by the facilities offered by the rail; 
and the gathering at the ‘‘ meetings” of the year have 
beenimmense. This is a national characteristie—doubt- 
less many really respectable and worthy persons attend 


those ancient institutions—* the races ;” but their in- | 


fluence is pernicious, and very extensive and not to be 
witnessed without concern. 


Excursions from the country towns to the Crystal | 


Palace are among the pleasures of the season. Two 
years since, before the arrangements were quite com- 


pleted, a sketch of the building, its wondrous courts, | 
its army of casts and seu!ptures, the preparation for | 


fountains and aquatic vegetaiion was given in The In- 
dependent. The palace is now complete. As seen a few 
days since, ou which was emphatically a working man’s 
day, the spectacle afforded was varied, wondertul aud 
impressive ; nearly twenty thousand persons were pre- 
sent, The place is now clothed upon ; it has a look of 
complete occupation ; a long covered corridor Jeads by 
@ gradual ascent from the railway stacion to the build- 
ing. Tho wall of this corridor is covered, through 
its whole length, with aspiring fuschias, with deli-“ 
cate and beaniful morandi«s and capariepsis, and 

fragrant beliorrope, but tioting on the still air) 
and even fempers'ure ond supphed moisture of the 
palace itee!f fair Fiorn tas simost tsken possession. The 
blue Victoria Regma, »nd ber paier kinored, luxuriare in 
marble besins, ruling Over a bost ot aquatic subjec 8; 
around are plonted flowers and +moll forests of rare und 
Strange and beautiful shrubs aud plavts trom tar-offlacds, 
and yet, sbove oll, flowers and more flowers, the lovg 
and glorious visi of the building 1s, as it were, maik- 


suspended in the air throug 
t heights, pendant air 
wave their bannef® fa re beautiful to eye and 
heart than those which chivalry hangs under the fretted 
vault of St. George’s chapel in Regal Windsor. 

‘In the season of the year” the palace within and 
the palace without have conflicting claims to admira- 
tion which are hard to decide. Terrace below terrace 
of great proportions and extent; with noble balus- 
trades enriched with statuary, and vases flaming with 
thousands of scarlet geraniums ; flights of granite steps, 
broad and massive, and built as for all time, and 
beneath these fountains, and yet fountains and more 
fountains, green expanses of turf, beds of dazzling 
flowers of every name, and here and there the native 
oak looking upon these in his supremacy. 

To say there are two hundred acres of ground, con- 
yeys little. The whole surrounding beautiful country 
is tributary, and appears part of a magnificent whole ; 
and yet in the vast extent the eye searcely resis upon 
a levelacre; the little hills rejoice on every side; wide 
extending broken lines and clumps of trees, and pur- 
pled woods clap their hands, and golden cornfields 
gleam gladly amongst them, and fresh green meadows 
smile, It was, aa has been said, a working-man’s day, 
—a little lady companion, of the observing age of ten, 
gravely reported that she ‘‘ did not see oxe gentleman 
there.” But it might also be said, there was uot one 
there who was not a gentleman. There was an air of 
freedom, of enjoyment, and a kind of abandonment to 
the place and hour; much good fellowship, much good 
humor ; but I caw no improper act, heard no rude or 
uncivil word; and the law prohibiting smoking was 
rigidly observed—that other use of tobacco, and its 
elegant accompaniments, are unknown, so no legisia- 
tion is needed. The order and the neafness which 
reigns may be gathered from two little facts, One 


ed out by hanging 
its length and at 


paper which had wrapped the cakes, etc., brought by 
the visitors; another was employed in cutting off dead 
overblown roses, Tlie numberless plants and flowers 
in the palace appeared to have all the care and atten- 
tion paid to the tenants in the best-kept conservatory. 
In evidence of good temper, good feeling, let it be 
mentioned, that among the conveniences of the palace, 
are light and well-constructed invalid chairs—a great 
help to the present writer. These in their pefambula- 
tions threaten the toes of visitors, and might occasion 
an unintended immersion in the marble fountain basins 
among the lilies, but the inconvenience, even in crowd- 
ed parts, was more than tolerated, and way kindly 
made for man and chair. 

As tothe fountains, they are asall water-works, from 
the mere drip to the most aspiring, yet must be pleas- 
ing and beautiful. These in their power and variety 
are beautiful exceedingly ; but yet, with reference to 
the great surroundings they appear to want magnitude. 
Glittering in the sun, played upon by the wind, borne 
off to leeward in the rain dust, reflecting the prismatic 
rays, and suggesting His bow and promise, surrounded 
by excited and admiring crowds, these water-works 
present a spectacle which speaks to more than the out- 
ward sense. But one is forcibly reminded of the grand- 
est spectacle which ancient Rome knew in the fulness 
of Imperial power ; an Emperor viewed with swelling 
breast and proud exultation the great Triumph; 
splendor upon splendor, the tribute of a world passed 
on. What does it want? he demanded of a com- 
panion. The response was, “Iv waNTs CONTINUANCE.” 
So our fountains want continuance. At vast expense 
water is provided, and conveyed to the needed eleva- 
tion. The hour is come for the desired display; nay, 
the time is come, but not the hour; in thirty fleeting 
minutes the costly water treasure is exhausted! In half 
an hour the glittering spectacle has faded, and not a 
single jet is left behind. ‘It wants continuance.” 
Let these three words, the pure inscription for ail that 
is of earth and time, give right to this too long letter 
which certainly does net require continuance, though 
the long journey through awful London was to have 
been told, and some other social peculiarities of the 
English briefly noted. AGRICOLA. 


NORTHAMPTON. 





Nortrnampron, Mass., Aug. 28, 1856. 

To tne Eprrons or tHe INDEPENDENT :—Is there any 
place more beautiful in the world than this? I pray 
you tell me, if there is, and I will hasten thither; for 
surely Arcadia is no longer the paradise of a poct’s 
dream, but an attainable spot on the earth. 

The Connecticut river is famous, I believe, for its 
beautiful windings, and meadows. Our route hither 
was by way of Newport, and Fall river, Providence 
Worcester, and Springfield; so that as yet we have 
made but little acquaintaince with this beautiful valley, 
yet quite enough to enchant us. The great feature of 
the Connecticut, I should say, is its meadows. 
of nothing like them. Interminable acres, of incom- 
parable fertility and beauty. The valiey has no uni- 
form width, now the hills rise into mountains, and 
press down to the very water’s edge; anon, they sink 


I know 


again into gentle slopes and undulations, and sweeping 
gracefully round in wide semi-circles, inclose these 
meadows of many milesin breadth. Adown through 
the whole, winding and turning in every fantastic 
shape, flows this matchless river. Sometimes the 
river’s course is beautifully marked by fringes of willows 
and alders, intertwined with the frost grape and the 
‘*drankard’s beard,” which bend to kiss the passing 
waters; and then again, the clean grass grows quite to 
the brink, and the mower’s scythe gleams on the water, 
as he cuts it down. 

In just such a basin as thie, a mile back from the 
river, and resting on one of the beautiful slopes I have 


mentioned, is situated Northampton—* love 
of the plain.” 


Emerald slopes rising into forest-capped hills, mur- 


sliest village 


muring with the voices of a thousand streamlets, from 
the back ground; the wide meadows, the river, the 


old town of Hadley of ever-blessed memory, asleep 





under the elms on the opposite side, with Classic Am- 
herst watching over her, hold queenly court in front, 
To the north, the mountains tread away, and melt 
into blue sky in the distance, while southward, Mts. 
Holyoke and Tom, almost within your reach, rise ab- 
ruptly from the plain to the height of 800 and 1000 
feet. Had ever gem, a more glorious setting. 

We searcely gave ourselves time to relieve the or- 
gans of our senses from the grit and grim of railroad 
travel; we were in a carriage, and on our way for the 
summit of Mt. Holyoke. The road lay across the 
| meadows, to the river. On either hand are rich corn- 
fields, and fields of grain and grass; but with never a 

fence among them all. This is a peculiarity I had not 
| before ovserved. Here are a hundred thousand acres, 
blooming with every variety of agricul:ural wealth, 
belonging to athousand and more of owners, and yet 
there is neither fence, nor hedge, nor wali—wheat field 
' meets corn, and corn joins to clover, and the seams of 
this successive patchwork of Nature’s great quilt, alone 
mark the boundary lines of farms. Stones, set in the 
ground at the corners, are the only permanent line 
monuments. ‘Cursed be he that removeth his neigh- 
bor’s land mark.” As you ride along, the tall corn 
standing in military order close to your track, hold 
out a thousand green pennants to greet your approach, 
and dust the wheels of your carriage as you pass. 
you chance to meet a wagon and have to turn out, you 
_ beed fear no ditch or wall to disturb the equilibrium of 
your vehicle, but you should have a care, lest you 
trample upon the hills of corn, or thresh the wheat. 
But the reigning beauty ot the meadows is the mag- 
nificent old eims, which everywhere dot the surface. 
They grow to enormous size, often measuring, as we 
were assured, 20 feet in circumferance of trunk, and 
throwing out branches wice evough to shelter an army 
The whole journey was through a park of royal mag. 
nificence, and yet a garden of imperial culture, Coming 
down to the river, we were taken across in true old 
style, by a horse ferry-boat. The sleepy horses had 
been so jong treading the horizontal wheel, as to have 
lost ail idea of rectangular motion, They can never 
travel a straight road again—at least without becoming 
aizzy, The “nivepence” paid, another balft mile 
acro-s the meadow, and through the deep maple wood, 
aloug the base of the mountain, brought us at length 
to the end o} the earriage, and to the toot of the rail- 





| Way. Some ladies were abead of us, and were already 


man was seen collecting ina basket the fragments of 


If | 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


in the car. blast of a dinner-horn, an- 
nouneing that all was right, was answered by two 


1 . iapd the 
to ; + 
| Eeeel 


everywhere—why not of course on the top of Mt. Hol- 
yoke. We footmen dying with excitement, eould not 
wait the motion of steam to return to the car, and so. 
essayed the stairs. I did not count the steps, and 
do not know their number, but taking account with 
my wearied limbs at the top, I judged there were about 
2000. 

But we are at the summit—we mount the Observa- 
tory, and now, atone thousand feet in the air, 
and glass in hand, we turn to gurvey the scene. And 
such a scene! I can attempt no description: I 
have no words to meet my wants. I stood dumb 
with amazement. Surely since the day Moses looked 
forth from the mount of his burial and beheld the 
glories of the promised land, no more beautiful 
seene than this has ever fallen under the gaze of 
mortal eye. I say beautiful ;—I do not say “grand” 
or ‘‘sublime” for though it was both, I remember that 
Mount Washington yet looked down upon upon us by 
5000 feet, and the eye bence sweeps an empire, But 
that is the “ grandeur and sublimity of awful solitude.” 
This is the inexpressible beauty of cultivation and life. 
On every hand is the broad impress of civilization and 
refinement. The white church spires of no leas than 
26 different villages, are discernable on every side,— 
while the glass reveals the East and West Rocks at New 
Haven, in the South, and the dome of the Monadnock, 
in New Hampshire, rising grandly in the North. But it 
was not distance ‘‘ which lent enchantment to the view” 
in this case, but that matchless, incomparable scene of 
beauty, which ‘lay at our feet. 
lages! There were no hills, no vaileys. 
plain, except the rim of mountains which bounded the 
scene in the dim distance. Fields of brown, green 
and gold in every conceivable variety of hue and pat- 
tern, chequered the wide expanse. 
leafy umbrellas, and seemed spread to shelter the 
cattle which like mice reposed in their shade. Villages 


where about us, while farm houses stretched along the 
thread-like roads, till the eye refused to trace them. 
But regnant over all, came forth from the mountain 
gates of the North, the noble Connecticut, adorned as a 
bride forthe altar, and wandering and shining, and here 
and there to the far right and then the far left gather- 
ing the treasures of a hundred tributaries to her bosom 
poured along the silver flood, in endless mazes through 
this scene of beauty towards the ocean. 
ture I ean as little describe as forget. This only I can 
say—go and behold it. 

My appréciative friend,;who has for a long time 
been more accustomed to the poetry of commerce than 
the poetry of Nature, could not withstand this appeal, 
but broke the silence of his first long enraptured gaze, 
with the simple confession, ‘* J yield.” 

He who shall stand at the summit of Mount Holyoke, 
and look upon the scene spread out before him without 
‘‘ vielding,”—a tribute of grateful homage to the glory 
of him who fashioned that beauty,—hath not the soul 


stones here are vocal with praise. 

We hastened homeward, and our road was on the 
East bank of the river and through the town of Old 
Hadley. I think here is the type and model of all New- 
England villages. The town lies mainly in an isthmus 
formed by one of those peculiar bends in the river in 
which with a sweep of some seven or eight miles it ac- 


complishes a seaward progress of only one. The two 


The northerly of these streets i that in question. 
one mile long and laid out 18 rods wide, for its whole 
length. About 50 feet distant from either side are rows 
of the noblest elms, They are of immense size and the 
finest proportions. They spread out their branches in 
walks on the one side, and the noisless carriage tracks 
on the other. The whole intervening space of some 12 
rods between the tracks is an unbroken green. 
ing out upon this are the residences of the quiet deni- 
zens. Though they hear the sound of the steam whistle 
within a mile or two, on either side, nothing else dis- 
turbs their quiet. 
store, I presume a blacksmith’s shop, (no tavern,) con- 
stitute their commerce, and supply their wants. I have 
never looked upon an avenue of more quiet beauty. Dr. 
Woodbridge, who ministers to this people, may safely 
let nature preach for him, when he comes to his annual 
sermon on peace. Would, I might live here and grow 
o!d never 8o fast, for dignity would come by inspiration, 
as one walked daily in the shade of those fine old 
trees. S. E. C 
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LETTER EROM STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN. 





The Presidential Election. 
To rae Epirors or THE INDEPENDENT: 


Science and Freedom go handin hand in the old 
world, aswell as in the new.—I met lately a gentleman, 
one of the most eminent ia Natural Science in Northern 
Europe—Professor Rezivs of Stockholm. He asked 
about America, and wichout waiting almost for a reply, 
he said with great warmth: “Sir, the triumph of Frencont 
in this election of yours,will be the triumph of civilization. 
We know him weil here—a great man, a great man, Sir ; 
a true friend of freedom, rational freedom.” He then 
turned to a friend and explained that he was the same 
who had received the medal of the Geographical Society, 
and had made those discoveries in California. “ He 
saved California from slavery also, I hear.” 

‘* We never watched an election as we do this,” he 
added. 
crush the hopes of the liberal party here to see your 
Party defeated."—‘I do 


“Tt seem3 a crisis in your history, and it will 


Free not Democratic 


say 
erat means Aristocrat in America 
ry !—Yes, you have the same struggles there, under 
other names, that we do‘ here. 
how are they going ? 


} ionere 
But the foreigners, 
” 


I told him, I feared very many would go against 
Freedom. 

Several present expressed great regret, and said: 
‘““You cannot reckon on the Germans acting well in 
mass, They never act nobly in great bodies!” 
Everywhere among the upper classes of these coun- 
tries this election is so regarded. Ikaow repeated in- 
stances. It is so often noticed also with commendation, 
that Fremont i3 a savant and not a politician. 

Ihave spoken already of the change of popular feel- 
ing towards America in the North of Europe, since 
my first visit in 1859. An American gentleman who 
has been here for the last six or sevem years, says 
“ America has fallen 50 per cent.” 

Now, it is just such a grand popular swell of feeling 
towards righc and justice as this in this election, which 
will set America right before the world, and what is 
far better, set her nearer right in our own consciences, 
Europe watches you now in this grand struggle. Some- 
thiag of chat magnificent chorus of voices, which with 
you is chaunting with an enthusiasm, that only a great 
cause cau bring forth, the words “ Fremont and Free- 
dom !” is pulsating even here. National philosophers 
note with surprise that a nation is arising for a grand 
popular movement, when no question of interest, or 
wealth, or home comforts are immediately involved. 
In itself, it is one of the best refutations of our jobbing 
and money-loving reputation. If Fremont is elected, 
it will be in the opinion of Europe, a mighty moral 
, Senience uttered by the American people on the miser- 

able dishonesty of fillibusterism and the fearful wrong 
of Slavery. 

Tnose here who have begun to despair of us, will 
take heart again. The contempt which has been arising 
towards American pretences of liberty, will change to 
something of the old admiration. We shall have, what 
isouly next to a good conscience, the respect of the 
world, 





It seems hardly worth while before your tremen- 
dous interests, to write of perty European affairs- 
Eveu lralian revolutions are nothing besides this im- 
mense s‘ruggie of principles on American soil. Waoen 
the battle bas beee tought, and the neroic leader of the 
_new Democr«c. is placed in the more then royal seat, 
and a new Era begins for Freedom, than your readers 
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Meadows, rivers, vil- | 
All was a. 


Trees dwindled to | 


and hamlets were set like pearls in the green every 


Is was a pic- | 


in him of the rock upon which he stands,—for the very | 


streets of the village run directly across the neck of the | 
isthmus thus formed and at either end abut on the river. | 
It is | 


graceful arches and shelter alike the fine gravelled side- | 


Look- | 


A stage once a day, a post-office, a | 


party,” he said, turning to a friend—* Strange !-Demo- | 


upholder of slave- | 





SECOND LETTER FROM KENTUCKY. 
Pe . ‘ —_— 
Hous, Brackan Co., Kr . 
- Monday, Aug, 25, 1856. 
To tHe Eprrors or THE INDEPENDENT: 

Your readers will remember that in my last letter the 
position of the free churches wasset forth. In this and 
succeeding communications, I design speaking of 

Our Prospects. 

To these there’is a dark side and a bright. One 
feature of the dark is, that we are compelied to differ 
from the dominant religion. Like Christianity at its in- 
troduction, we must be exclusive. We cannot be 
otherwise. The difference between us and the mem- 
bers of other churche: in the South is not one of mere 
intellectual opinion or denominational peculiarity or 
ritual observance ; but it is a matter of obedience, of 
heart-belief. It pertains to one of those points in which 

| if a man offend he is guilty of all. We not only insia- 

‘uate but we say, that their standard of church-member- 

ship is lower than that which the Bible warrants; and 
as Bible Christians we must lift up our voice against 
it. 

Now, nothing is dearer to a man than his religion. 
Take away his house, and he may bearit. Separate 
him from his family, and though cast down he is not 
destroyed. But rob him of his religion, and in anguish 

ihe cries out with Micah, ‘Ye have taken away my 
| gods, and what have I more!” 

Thus, when we join issue with the dominant religion 
on a matter of duty ; when we declare, ‘‘ If a man say 
I love God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar’—John 
4: 20;—the whole power of all the denominations is 
brought to bear against us. And I wonder not that 
such is the case. If our position is rigut theirs is 
wrong. If we rise, they either change or fall. There 
fore, self-preservation would oblige them to oppose us- 
And this is a dark feature. 

" But another aspect is perhaps equally dismal, and here 
'again do we oberve a resemblance to Christianity in 
the time of the Apostles. The enactments of Southern 
Legislatures all bend to this one degree. Slavery must 
be supreme. Let this be borne in mind, and many stat- 

utes now apparently anomalous will stand forth as 
' strictly regular and orderly. Believing with Paul, that 
our ‘‘ acts as citizens”—Phil. 1: 27 ; should be as be- 


Union between 
New-York would increase that commercial 
of the former on the latter? Or would it 
y Tespect more advantageous to either? And 
the Southern trade supposed to be involved in 
litical relations of the free and the slave States? 
merce is not dependent upon any such condi- 
tions, political or moral. Britain, France and Ger- 
many are unaimously anti-slavery,—holding in unquali- 
fied abhorrence the peculiar institutions of the Southern 
States. And, as the slaveholders delight in showing 
the complete dependence of the North on them for 
cotton and tobacco, and in menacing the total with- 
drawal of their supplies of these commodities as the 
inevitable though unaccountable consequence of seces- 
sion and disunion, it would be well to demonstrate the 
mode in which the ruin of Northern commerce is to be 
effected, ~ Let the South now unanimously resolve that 
not one pound of cotton or tobacco shall be sent to 
Great Britain, or to any country where anti-slavery or 
‘abolitionist ” sentiments prevail. This ought to have 
been tried long ago—and would have been done—if it 
could. 

It is not in the power of any being to mention one 
commercial privilege or pecuniary advantage derived 
by the North from its political connection with the 
South. The Southern people already are doing all in 
their power to injure the Northern States, and eagerly 
avail themselves of every division of parties in Con- 
gress, and of every opportunity presenting in the course 
| of Federal legislation to deprive the North of those 
benefits which the Constitution was expressly formed 
to secure to all. Were the Southern States actually 
thrust out of the Union (the only way of getting them 
out)—were New-York and New-England but fairly clear 
of the hideous incumbrance of the whole slave-holding 
tribe thus bound upon their backs, and were left in 
perfect political independence, retaining only a friendly 
understanding with each other and with the great 
Northwest—the sixty millions of dollars which the 
North now annually pays for the convenience, defense, 
and increase of regions, foreign in spirit and character, 
and malignantly hostile in disposition asin action— would 
be saved, and appropriated where the money belongs. 
New-York imports annually from foreign countries 
goods, wares, merchandise, etc., etc.,” to the amount 
of $195,427,933. It did so in 1854; and in the same 
year the New-England States imported the value of 
$52,298,421; while the imports of all the other States 
of the Union together amounted to no more than 
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cometh the Gospel of Christ, and preaching such doc- | 


trine, we array against us the whole body of wicked 
| politicians, who know that if our principles prevail their 
doom is sealed. 

With an occasional exception, slavebolders have mio. 
nonopolized the wealth of the country ; consequently 
they control those avenues opened by money. Eighty 
millions of dollars invested in slaves have a power far 
more potent than the same amount of money in any 
other kind of property. The man who owns a negro 
family will have almost supreme control over his peor- 
er relatives, and a large circle of tenants and mechanies 
and small farmers. 

So the education is in like manner absorbed; and 
| the social refinement and cultivation which always com- 
The force of this cannet be felt by 

many who read this article, for they are accustomed te 

find in the man and the woman dependent upon daily 

labor for support, much the same intelligence and culti- 
| vation as in the classes called ‘‘ higher.” But here the 
disparity blazes out. Noble specimens of uncouth hu- 
manity will be met with among those who hold no 
slaves; and at long distances may be found an educat- 
ed community like this; but the great mass of non- 
slaveholders are without wealth, without education, the 
| instruments of their more wily oppressors. 

Emigration to Free States is another dark feature. 

Some years ago, an anti-slavery colporter visited a very 
| interesting community where there were few slaveg, yet 
there was much prejudice against those who believed 
slaveho'ding sin. He distributed tracts and sold books 
among them. The documents were read with interests 
and the people saw that slavery was grinding out their 
| life. It was hoped that soon there would be an oppor- 
tunity to have preaching and establish an anti-slavery 
church among them. But suddenly every family sold 
out and moved to a Free State. Can we wonder? 
| Take our own community. Here are five or six fami- 
| yies composing the church. They are farmers. Among 
| the sons are those wishing to be mechanics. They 
| must go to Ohio to learn a trade, and stay there to get 
So with the farm. Then in many 
| places a district school cannot be kept, and if kept, not 
|longer than three months a year. The father and 
| mother want their children to know somethivg more 
than the mere rudiments of knowledge—and they go 
to a Free State. 

Another dark feature is the disrepute in which Jabor 
is held, and the consequent idleness and sin. Activity 
seems ata discount. In the denser slaveholding com- 
muuities, a young gentleman must be accompanied in 
his ride to town by a negro, who will hitch his master’s 
horse, dust his clothes, and attend him to carry home 
any parcels he may purchase. Two mento do the 
work otf £0 on the road to Maysville you will 
often see a black man driving a loaded wagon, and the 
master riding horseback behind to sell the produce and 
get the money. Then visit any village, and oberve the 
shady side of the streets. Notice the idie vicious look 
of the loungers. See the poor man content with the 
supply of his more pressing necessities, if he may 
half the time ape his wealthier neighbor. See the re- 
cords of debauchery and licentiousness walking the 
streets in the persons of mulatto, “bright mulatto” 
children—and say 


m&nd respect. 


| work enough. 


one. 


if we have nos a dark future in 
prospect. 

But worse, perhaps, are the shallow notions of reli- 
These e The 
seems entirely inconceivable of walking with God 
The “interior life” so precious to the Christian, is to 
the great mass, 23 much unknown as the life beyond 





gion. idea 


ffeet even our own people. 


the grave. 
Christ, growing into his image, commumou with God; 
To this remark 
there are exceptions; but I szy sorrowfully that such 
is the rule. 

Such are some of the dark features in our prospect. 
We ourselves are sometimes influenced by some of the 
forces about us. Will not your readers pray God that 
we have grace to withstand; to be holy men aad holy 
women; and bring many to the knowledge ot the truth! 

J. 8. D. 
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CONSEQUENCES OF THREATENED 
DISUNION. 





Ir is time for the inhabitants of New-York and New- 
England to consider their position in reference to the 
| possible realization of the age-long menaces of secession 
/on the pars of the Southera Scates, and to es imate 
| their resources as a distinct and tadependent people. 

Neither New-York nor New-Eogiand derives any 
_commercial or pecuniary benefit from their political 
connection with the Southern States. The trade be- 
| tween the two sections was not caused by the Federal 
Union, and isin no way dependentonit. A dissulusion 
of tne Union would rather increase than dimmish the 
overwhelmiag commercial preponderance ot the North, 
The Federal Goverameat turnishes to Southern ports 
every tacility tor foreign traffic which could be porsess- 
ed under any system; and every effort whicn pride, 
jealousy and eavtous hostility could prompt, as always 
been made by the Southerners to carry on a direvt 
trade with Europe,—with no other resule than a con- 
tinual dimiaution of Southern tonnage, and a decay of 
the foreign commerce of every place sou bh o! Balumore. 
The causes of this are entirely indeyendent of ali poli- 
litical agency, and are wholly beyond the cou rol of 
the people of the country. 2 

Canada and British America generally bold preci-ely 





the same rela‘ion to New-York aud New Epgland, aud | 


are compelled to rely almost wholly ov New-York and 
New-Eugland ‘or their :mports trom the mother counury 
as well as from the rest of the world. Every year the 


shippiog and ocean trade of Moatreal, Quebec, and tbe | 


whoe S;. Lawrence ere d*indling; and ‘bey are pow 
lesa than halt of what they were six years ago. The 
British Goveroment commuvicates with Canada only 
through Pordand, Boston and New-York. 


$53,770,740 ; - New-York and New-England> unitedly 
importisg $247,726,354. 

The annual exports of New-York to foreign parts 
j amounted to-$160,596,216; those of New-England to 
| $26,663,376; total $187,259,592. The rest of the 
Union, with all the advantages of the Mississippi river 
and ifs enormous tributaries 
Orleans, export $126,598,298. As the railroads extend 
and multiply from New-York westward, the preponder- 
ance in favor of the Northeastern ports constantly in- 


pouring down to New- 


creases, 
The slaveholding States import only the amount of 
25,666,231 from foreign countries. The disproportion 
om the year 1790, 

The North has the whole mobile wealth and power 
of the Union in actual possession. No earthly force 
can deprive it of that possession. It will maintain 
that supremacy through every change of Federal policy 
and politics, through revolution and secession from 
whatever quarter, ‘as long as the grass shall grow and 
the waters flow.” 

So think many people besides 
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gainst them has been increasing ft 


Fisner Ames. 
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TEACHING IN THE WEST. 


In bringing this subject before the readers of The 
Independent, I will present the matter in its various 
lights and shadows, just as I found it, in the place 
assigned me, and in the school over which I presided. 

I joined the class of teachers who came West, under 
the direction of the B. N. P. E. in 1848. Very plea- 
sant and profitable were the weeks spent in Hartford, 
in preparation for our various fields of labor, a descrip- 
tion of which I will defer at present, and begin with 
our journey westward. 

In memory, I see again that little group gathered 
there, as on the eve of our departure; there was a 
shade of sadness resting on their faces, yet cheerful 
withal, sad that they were leaving cherished homes 
and friends, rejoicing that they were counted worthy 
to go and occupy the vast fields of usefulness, opening 
before them in the valley of the West. 





We were accompanied by the General Agent of the 
Board to Buffalo, where we were warmly welcomed by 
the friends of our enterprise, and kindly cared for dur- 
ing our stay of a few days in that city ; while there 
we visited Niagara Falls, and looked with delight upon 
this great wonder of nature ; then leaving Buffalo, were 
soon swiltly gliding over the waters of Lake Erie- 
We landed at Sandusky and went by railroad to Cincin- 
nati. 

Very pleasant was this part of our journey, passing 
over broad, level tracts of country, dotted here and 
there with the rude cabins of the settlers, sometimes 
through forests of luxuriant trees, which to us, as we 
saw them clad in the first green drapery of summer, 
seemed larger, taller, more beautiful than those we 
had looked upon from childhood, in our mountain 
homes. Having reached the queen city of the West, 
we separated, perhaps never more to greet each others’ 
faces on Some of that number 
have already entered into rest, others are still toiling in 
fields ‘‘ white for the harvest!” 


the shore of time. 


‘‘bearing the burden and 
heat of the day,” patiently and diligently laboring in 
their Master’s service til! their ** change come.” 
Alone, I now proceeded to the place of my destina- 
tion, several miles down the beautiful Obio, landing at 
a place in Indiana, where was originally a large Swiss 


settlement. Upon the fertile hiil sides of dl 
spot, these people had planted large 
ing in this land of their adoption, to surround them- 
ployments as their souls had delighted in in the father- 
land, 

ple, in their recital of 


Here I spent several days, interested in the peo- 
incidents connected with the 
legends of home and kindred beyond the sea, 


At length bidding adieu to my new friends, took my 
for the obscure country place which was for a time to 


over the long miles intervening between me and the 
scene of my future labors. Meanwhile, I was busily 
occupied in eliciting from my fellow-traveler, informa- 
tion with regard to the people and the place I was ap- 
proaching ; the result was a picture not very flattering, 
if my object had been to find a home where were con- 
genial companions, and all things equ il to those I had 
left behind me; happily, however, | had long before 
tried to count the cost, and was willing to go where I 
might be useful, however undesirable it might be, still 
I kept hoping my destiny might be betier than I now, 
from some knowledge of the locality, was warranted in 


tures which might gild my future, while I eagerly 
watched every habitable place, which appeared in the 
distance, wondering if we were almost there. I soon 


foliage of the trees by the road side. 
there?” eaid I, as my eyes rested bopetully on the 
pleasant spot. 





fore a smatl log cabin, which looked as if halt buried 
in the earth. Can I live bere! thought I, but quickly 
reiissuring myself, by thinking, doubtless I should find 
many a bright spot here, though ail seemed now so un- 
, inviting, I was able cheerfull, to reply to the we/come 
of my hos: and hostess, who seemed the very personi- 
ficasion of kindnéss and good nature. 
Here I soon found | could promise myself some in- 
dispenssbles to comtort, not always found in pew set- 


is romantic | 


vineyarda, seek. | 


| to ery for blood,” a marked des 
selves by such associations, and to engage in such em- | 
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early settlement of the country, and in their ancient | 


seat in the first and only vehicle which was available 


be my home, which carried me safely if not very gently, | 
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of the grand old trees which skirted its eastern \ion, 
ary, stood the little school-house, to preside »; 


whose walls, I had come ever mountain, lake and ; me 


there to impart instruction to immortal minda, »,, 


which, though the casket might soon perish, « 


shine as the brightuess of the firmament, 
molded, as the stars for ever and ever. 


My locality, though somewhat obscure and, 
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society not of the most congenial kind, and r¢jj; 
privileges few, had eometbing in its aspect to o 
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of influence, wide and far reaching, 
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In many a branching stream and ¥ 
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PRAYER FOR OUR COUNTRY. 


Every Christian believes, or should be- 
lieve, in the eflieaey of Prayer. However 
difficult it may ‘seem to adjust this in its 
logical relations with the immutability of the 
Divine purposes, as a matter of. Christian 
conviction we believe, as a matter of Christian 
experience we know, that “the effectual, fer- 
vent prayer of the righteous man availeth 
much 3” that the humblest soul, if penitent 
and sincere, and coming with faith in, Christ 
unto the throne, has power with God; and 
that results may be expected by it, appro- 
priate to the prayer, and answering with 
blessings the desire which that speaks, The 
answer may not come always in that precise 
form in which we expect it. It may not 
come always at that particular time, when we 
have desired and hoped that it would come. 
But no sincere and earnest petition, offered 
to God by a believing heart, is ever lost, or 
is ever ineffective ; and in some way, at some 
time, the answer comes which more than 
meets and fulfils the petition. 

It is certain as the Scriptures, certain as 
the infinite kindness and grace of God our 
Father, certain as the Mediatorial office of 
Christ our Lord, certain as the actual life and 
experience of Christians in the world, that 
this is so. Afd it makes the Christian a 
mightier person, in the measurement and 
estimate of celestial beings, than the most re- 
nowned general, or the most astute states- 
man, who lives ‘ without God.’ It gives sub- 
limest dignity and power to every true utter- 
ance of his soul in his closet. It invests with 
mystic meaning and importance his daily de- 
votions, and his prayers in the Sanctuary, In 
no figure of speech, in no excited and fanci- 
tul language, but in the soberest and, most 
literal terms, it may be said of him, that he 
is responsible, in his place and degree, for 
bringing the power and wisdom of Omnipo- 
tence to aid righteousness on earth, to ad 
vance the cause of piety and truth, and to 
hinder and resist whatever opposes these. 
God wishes to educate him for Heaven and 
its offices, through this exercise of prayer ; 
in which the soul retires from the world, for 
communion with the Infinite One, And so 
He makes this the conditien of the bestow- 
ment of His precious blessings; and where 
one prays, truly, patiently and ferventlf, in 
spirit and in heart, he does what all the 
Angels combined by physical force could 
never do; he moves Omnipotence ! 

This Christians know. They feel it more 
fully at some times than at others. It is now 
and then exhibited in their experience with 
wonderful vividness; and again it becomes 
to them rather an impression and conviction 
of the intellect than an august reality. But 
at all times they know it, and the moment 
they think seriously they are persuaded of it 
anew. And in this conviction they are pro- 
perly moved to pray; for their own inward 
peace, and growth in grace; for the conver- 
sion, or the advancing sanctification, of their 
children ; for all ‘ best gifts’ for their kindred 
and friends; for their country, and for the 
world, In a normal and healthful state of 
the heart, the Christian goes to this office of 
Prayer with a readiness and a pleasure, with 
a solemn sense of the majesty of it, and a 
sweet delight both in it and im its fruits, such 
as no other act or exercise can afford him. 
And he feels that his prayers do actually 
mingle, separate and effectual, yet blending 
with millions, in that great cloud of praise 
and petition which rises forever before God’s 
Throne. We are not of those who believe, 
either, that this exercise terminates when the 
soul leaves the body. We believe that in 
heaven the Christian, then sanctiffed in every 
desire and every thought, and in all his plans 
and purposes of action, will still pray for 
blessings on the Universe around him; that 
his highest and most blissful communion with 
God will be realized through this means; and 
that through eternity, however the form and 
the circumstances of the act may be 
changed, it will be said of each redeemed 
and triumphing Saint: “ Behold, he prayeth !” 

And now, especially, this great, and rich, 
and solemn truth, has a lesson for us. Atno 
time in the history of our country thus far 
has there been a more urgent and impera- 
tive call in the providence of God on all 
Christian persons to use this highest power 
which they possess—to use it constantly, to 
use it fervently ,—on behalf of our nation, than 
now there is. As conductors of this journal, 
as Christian men and patriots, we aim to 
keep ourselves perfectly free from all partisan 
partialities and excitements in the present 
conjuncture of our national affairs, But we 
cannot be blind—no man in his senses, intel- 
ligently considering the state of affairs, it 
seems to us, can be, blind—to the fact that a 
crisis, involving interests so great and mo- 
mentous as to be really appalling, is now upon 
us! The political contest now going on in 
this country, between the Republican party 
on the one hand, and the Democratic party, 
with Mr. Fillmore’s friends to assist them, on 
the other, is a contest not about Banks, or 
Tariffs, a greater or a less meagure of In- 
ternal Improvements, one term or two terms 
for the future Presidential incumbents. It 
is a contest about the fundamental and or- 
ganizing principles of our government; a 
contest whether this government shall in 
future be a Despotism, governed by slave- 
holders, or a Christian and Republican go- 
vernment, devoted to the maintenance and 


diffusion of Freedorii, Tt is'A conitést whether 
the slave code of the South—which sedls up 
the Bible, which breaks up the Family, which 
puts the strength of man: and the chastity of 
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30° | which sells little children from her who bore 


them, as if they were puppies—shall be estab- 
lished in Kansas, and in every other territory 
where the slave-trader chooses; or whether 
the domain which we own a8 9 Nation shall 


so | be kept free from the blight and the doom of 


a system so blasting, brutal, and nefarious ! 

The contest is one that involves the issue 
of internal peace, if liberty triumphs, or in- 
cessant agitation and violent dissension, re- 
sulting at last of necessity in civil war, if 
slavery triumphs! It involves the issue of 
a foreign policy rapacious, truce-breaking, 
at once dishonorable and. demoralizing, or a 
foreign policy pacific, wise, and scrupulously 
just! It is really a question between Bar- 
barism and Christianity; the barbarism of 
Border-Ruffians and Ostend Manifestoes, the 
Christianity of states like the states of New- 
England, and of papers like the’ platform of 
the Philadelphia Convention. 

And this immense question, reaching down 
the future ages in the range of its applica- 
tions, reaching up to God’s throne in the 
height of its principles, is now submitted to 
the people of this country for their decision ; 
to the people ot the Northern States, in fact, 
we may say; since the South are committed 
in a body, it would appear, to the side of op- 
pression and’ piratical aggression. If the 
Northern States go in a body for the Right, 
then that will triumph. If they fail to do 
this, ‘on the side of the oppressor’ there 
will be a new Power! Algiers might exult, 
but England will be dumb! Then the contest 
comes up again and forever in fiercer forms. 
Then the future of our country is dark in- 
deed. Now is the time to WORK, then! 
Now is the time to PRAY! Ye aged men, 
who cannot speak and actively work as once 
ye could, Pray for the Right! Ye Christian 
women, Pray for the cause which your quick 
hearts know to be the just one! Ye men 
who do work, Pray as well, with a full heart! 
Let all pastors and churches, and all Christian 
persons, wrestle with God in fervent prayer ; 
that He would give energy, eloquence, suc- 
cess, to those who are laboring to spread the 
truth ; that He would baffle all plots and 
practices to defeat or turn aside the right 
judgment of the people ;'that He would save 
us, by turning the hearts of the nation to Him- 
self, from the infinite sorrow, the deep degra- 
dation, and the terrible crime, of carrying 
asystem that locks up His Word, and sells 
His Son in the persons ofhis disciples, over a 
region now free from such curse, and which 
it were better to have sunk in a sea of burn- 
ing pitch than to have given over to such 
moral spoliation ! 
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THE GREAT AWAKENING. 





Never since the memorable era of 1740 has the 
religious sentiment of this country been so deeply 
stirred as it is at the present hour. The nation had 
been plunging headlong into iniquity. Proud, self- 
sufficient, insolent through prosperity, debauched 
by conquests abroad and by luxury at home, in- 
flamed with the lust of power, it had burst assun- 
der the bands of Jehovah and had cast away his 
cords. Openly, in the Senate of the United States, 
the law of God was contemned, and a Senator who 
presumed to say that that law is higher than any 
human constitution, was derided as a fanatic and 
accused of treason. The “higher law,” the doctrine of 
the supremacy of the law of God over conscience, the 
doctrine that no human legislation contrary to the 
law of God could be binding on the conscience, the 
doctrine that no constitution, or compact, or 
statute, or precedent, can make right that which is 
contrary to natural justice, to the Decalogue, to the 
Sermon.on the Mount,—this doctrine of the “higher 
law” became a by-word throughoutthe land. Even 
ministers of the Gospel, forgetful of the goodly fel- 
lowship of Apostles and the noble army of martyrs 
who had sealed their testimony to the higher law 
by their blood, expended their ingenuity in tortur- 
ing from the Scriptures the doctrine of unqualified 
submission to the ordinances of mer. 

This depraved public sentiment found. its em- 
bodied expression in a law whose inhumanity and 
infamy have hardly a parallel in the legislation of 
civilized nations. And when a few Christians re- 
monstrated against this open disregard of the law 
of God, they were told by statesmen to “ conquer 
their prejudices,” and by ministers to “submit to 
the powers that be.” There were not wanting 
earnest protests against the madness of the hour, 
but these were silenced in the universal clamor for 
“Union.” The palsy of infidelity had smitten the 
nation at its head, and had benumbed its every 
limb. 

Next we witness the open violation of public 
faith, the revocation of a solemn compact which had 
consecrated to freedom the unappropriated soil of 
the national government; and the dooming of a 
virgin territority to all the terrible incidents 
of that system of chattel slavery, which in 
this land of freedom and of Christian civiliza- 
tion reproduces the barbarism of pagan and 
imperial Rome. At this outrage the conscience of 
the people was more deeply moved. Loud and ear- 
nest were the remomstrances that went up to the seat 
of government against framing iniquity by law. 
But iniquity prevailed, and this stupendous crime 
against truth, justice and humanity, was perpetrat- 
ed by the assembled rulers of the nation. These 
all were national iniquities, committed by the Fede- 
ral Government, the representatives of the people 
in their sovereignty. The nation exalted itself 
against God and mocked at his law. 

At length comes the consummation for which 
these movements were preparatory. And now we 
behold the Government of the United States em- 
ploying all its civil, judicial and military power, to 
force upon a new territory a system that annuls the 
divine law of marriage, that supresses the Word of 
God, that annihilates personal rights, and _ traffics 
in souls for whom Christ died.. These successive 
measures of the Federal Government have brought 
the system of slavery into a new relation to the 
whole people. No longer a local, sectional relic of 
barbarism, upheld solely by State legislation, 
slavery is inaugurated as a national institution, to 
be set up, maintained, defended, perpetuated, by the 
combined force and authority of the whole people. 

Now, at last, the conscience of men who fear God 
and hate iniquity is fully aroused. The grand 
movement of the people of the free States against 
the extension of slavery is essentially a religious 
awakening. Without doubt, selfish and unscrupu- 
lous men will seek to take advantage of that move- 
ment for some personal end. Without doubt, many 
will attach themselves to the cause of freedom who 
have no conscientious opposition to slavery, no 
genuine sympathy with humanity, no principled 
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storehouse. They are seeking to purge themselves 
and to purge the'land of the guilt of oppreigion, 
which next to idolatry is, in the sight 4 God, the 
most heinous of national offenses. It is ide to look 
for an outpouring of the Holy Spirit. it is profane 
to ask this, while our hears are steeped in oppres+ 
sion and ourhands are stainei with blood. “ Wash 
you, make you clean,” ie the command; “put away 
the evil of your doing from before mine eyes. 
cn . ‘Relieve or righten the oppressed.” ' 
If this work of national repentance and restitution 
sh«il be thorough and sincere, if we duly humble 
vurselves before God, and -by our conduct as citi-. 
zens and’ as electors, bring’ forth ' fruits” meet 
for repentance, if we do oti utmost to reéstablish 
truth and justice in the Councils of’ the nation, we 
shall witness a work of grace such as has never be- 
fore been witnessed in this land. They who labor. 


pression, to restore the government to the princt- 
ples of justice.and.truth, they. who oppose ‘the 
spread of slavery and who are seeking to arouse the 
conscience of the people against the crime of, op- 
pressing the poor, are laboring for and ina revival 
of religion, are doing not the work of party but of 
God, and are prepafing for the coming of Christ’s | 
kingdom with power unto salvation. 


PLEAS FROM THE WEST. 





We continue to receive earnest and convincing 
appeals from the West in behalf of the proposed 
collection for houses of worship: As fast as we 
can make room for them we shall lay before our 
readers the facts embodied in these appeals. But 
what is needed just now, is not a newspaper dis- 
cussion so much as a familiar consultation among 
brethren from different parts of the country, and 
the moral sanction of the movement by the recom- 
mendation of intelligent and judicious men after a 
careful investigation. We say, therefore, once 
more and for the last time to our brethren at the 
West—bring your appeals to Brooklyn on the 
thirtieth of September ; be fully prepared to present 
in person the facts in the case; do not trust to 
writing; see to it that a well-digested report and 
appeal from each State is entrusted to a competent 
delegation who will pledge themselves to be upon 
the ground. If your facts and reasonings shall 
lead the Brooklyn Conference to recommend a gen- 
eral collection the present year, be assured that 
not only The Independent; but the Puritan Re- 
corder, and the Congregationalist, the Christian 
Mirror, and the Maine Evangelist, the Congrega- 
tional Journal, the Vermont Chronicle, and the 
Religious Herald, will heartily and vigorously 
press that recommendation, and on the 23d of De- 
cember a thousand churches will respond with 
average collections of $100. The movement is 
certain and easy, if those who have the facts will 
take pains to come here and present them. Without 
their personal attendance nothing can be accom- 
plished. 

A friend writes that he cannot afford to attend 
both the meeting of the Board and the Conference 
at Brooklyn, and wishes to know which is the more 
important. We think the latter by all means. 
Every body will be at the a of the Board, and 
there will be abundance of speecli-making. But at 
Brooklyn the counsellors are needed, especially the 
fathers from New-England. As to expense, will 
not some one in every church, whose pastor’s name 
is on the list of officers published last week, see to 
it that his minister is furnished with the means of 
coming to Brooklyn upon this public errand of the 
churches ? 
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“POLITICAL PREACHING.” 


A COMMUNICATION will be found in another column 
on a question which is much talked about but not 
much considered. There is a great outcry in 
certain quarters against political preaching, as if 
ministers had ceased or were ceasing to preach from 
the Bible. Perhaps we are mistaken ; but we do not 
believe that to any considerable extent, the pastors 
of evangelical churches, this side of the Potomac, 
have been betrayed into the error of what is called, 
in an obnoxious ‘sense, political preaching.| Here 
and there one may be found who has committed 
himself, in the pulpit, for some political party, or 
some political candidate, but as a body the clergy 
are habitually and conscientiously cautious on 
that side. Here and there one may have uttered 
himself on some purely political question which is 
out of place in the pulpit or anywhere else on the 
Sabbath, but we are confident that such instances 
are rare. 

It is not preaching politics to preach against the 
oppression of the poor, or the sale of the needy. 
It is not preaching politics, to preach against 
slavery. It is not preaching politics, to preach 
that the law of God is higher than any act of Con- 
gress or any political platform. It is not preach- 
ing politics, to preach that God will visit national 
crimes with national retributions. It is not poli- 
tical preaching, to preach on the question, who is 
responsible for national sins? It is not political 
preaching, to preach on the sins and duties con- 
nected with the right of suffrage. 

We admit that, in a sense, all such preaching 
may be said to be political. It has an important 
political bearing. But if this is “ political preach- 
ing,” in the obnoxious sense,what was that of which, 
we heard so much in-1850 and 1851? Who does 
not remember the sermons which were ‘then 
preached—aye published and distributed by politi- 
cal committees? If to preach against slavery .is 
preaching politics, what is it to preach for slavery ? 
If to preach, “ We ought to obey God rather than 
men,” is preaching politics, what is it to preach 
that there is no higher law ? 

Whether theft, murder, and adultery shall be 
punished is a political question, . Whether capital 
punishment shall be abolished is a political question. 
Whether polygamy and unlimited divorce shall be 
allowed is a political question. Whether the 
theater shall be condemned as a demoralizing insti- 
tution, is a political question.. Exclude from the 
pulpit all such subjects, and you forbid the preacher 
to use the Bible for a text-book. 





TRUE GREATNESS. 


Tue value of the individual Christian as such to 
his own immediate cirele, to the plans and agencies 
of good with which he is ‘personally identified, and 
also to the furtherance of the great plans of God 
for the recovery of this lost world, gives a signifi- 
cance to each individual life far beyond what it would 
bear in and of itself.. In saying this we do not 
magnify any human agency; we do not make any 
man essential to God's plans, nor ascribe to man a 
position ‘of personal importance in the setvice of 
God. We say only what Christ said when he 
deseribed his disciples as “the salt of the earth and 
the light of the world,” Viewed: by himself, apart 
from God's plans—no man is greatly needed in the 
world: the nations are a drop in the bucket—all 
inhabitants of the earth are alike grasshoppers. 

It is only in the line of a willing accordance 
with God’s purposes that any man becomes great : 
not great personally but as an agent. In that line 
he may move an empire, he may reform the world ; 
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‘THE VIGILANCE COMMITTEE. "" 

A Cairorxrax, whose’ communication ' will ‘be 
found in another column, takes exception to our re- 
‘cent criticisms, upen the Vigilance Committee at 
‘San Francisco. He insists that the Committee rep- 
‘resent the people of California. That they may be 
ned to embody the public sentiment of San 
erie we do not deny, but no pepular assem- 
bly elected ‘them, no lawful convocation of citizens 
has éver'endorsed by ballot the appointment or the 
doings of the Committee, and they can no more 
claim.to represent the people, in any proper sense 
of that term, than a mob which happens to do what 
‘the public ate quite willing to have done, can claim 
‘to be the representatives of the people. 

We have admitted the seeming necessity for the 
irregular power assumed by the Committee. But 
it was nevertheless a usurped and irresponsible 
‘power, and therefore most dangerous'to the State. 

The writer claims that persons arraigned by the 
Committee. haye had atrial. So had the victims of 
‘the Inquisition a trial—a secret trial before accusers 
who were also judges and executioners, without a 
jury and without appeal.. Nothing can be more 
dangerous to liberty than such an administration 
‘of justice. ‘It’ may begin in wisdom and fairness, 
and end in terror. 

The Revolutionary Tribunal of Paris did not 
mean to exercise a bloody tyranny, but it was be- 
trayed into this by the plea of necessity. Said Rob- 
-espierre, ‘‘ The people will not endure that this new 
tribunal should preserve the forms hitherto observ- 
ed. The appeal from one jurisdiction to another 
occasions an intolerable delay; it is absolutely 
necessary that the tribunal should be composed of 
deputies chosen from the sections, and that it should 
have the power of pronouncing, without appeal, 
the last punishment of the law.” Thus it was that 
the popular tribunal of justice became an enginé of 
political vengeance. The Revolutionray Tribunal of 
Paris was more truly a representative body than was 
the Vigilance Committee of San Francisco. But 
the principles and methods of the Committee were 
exactly parallel to the use of the Tribunal; and the 
danger was that wisdom and moderation would give 
place to clamor and revenge. 

We greatly rejoiced to receive the news from Cali- 
fornia, published in another column, that the Vigi- 
lance Committee had at last disbanded. 
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REV. CYRUS HAMLIN. 





Tus indefatigable missionary sailed yesterday in 
the Persia, for England, on his return to Constanti- 
nople. So rapid has been his movements and so 
abundant his labors in this country, that he has 
hardly given his friends the opportunity of taking 
him by the hand. After twenty years of uninter- 
mitted labor in the missionary field, he has taken a 
brief respite in his native land, not for personal re- 
luxation or enjoyment, but in the performance of 
aduty to his children, and this accomplished, he 
bids us “adieu” before the “ welcome” had died 
from our lips. Indeed that can hardly be called a 
respite, every day of which has been filled up with 
conversations, sermons or addresses touching his 
beloved work. He has sown seed in many minds, 
in colleges, seminaries and churches, which will 
hereafter bring forth a harvest of good for Turkey. 
His views of the Providence of God in the Crimean 
war must annihilate all sympathy with Russia in 
that contest if any such lingers in Christian minds. 
The success of Russia would have been the destruc- 
tion of missions and of Christian civilization in 
Turkey. 

Dr. Hamlin will spend the month of October in 
Great Britain, speaking in all the principal towns in 
behalf of the Turkish Aid Society. Happily his 
constitution is not impaired by his arduous and 
multitudinous labors, and his energy is equal to 
anything that devolves upon him, His inventive 
genius, his scientific attainments, his fine scholar- 
ship, his enthusiasm and his earnest piety, make 
him one of the most valuable of missionaries. 

Onee, we remember, he allowed himself a day of 
leisure; a day of rich memories to us amid the 
beautiesof the Bosphorus. If ever we have another 
such leisure day we shall try to provoke him again 
to such love and good works. 


CASE. 
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To Tue Epirors or THE INDEPENDENT : 

THe case we propose to state is by no means 
peculiar; yet it naturally suggests some queries 
hard to answer. Perhaps, however, some of our 
Presbyterian friends have their answers ready. 
If so, we shall be gratified to seethem. But to the 
case. 

In Indiana, a few years ago, an elder of a Pres- 
byterian church brought charges against a member 
in the same church with himself. These charges he 
sustained before the session; and the offending 
person was expelled from their communion. The 
excommunicated person, however, appealed to 
Presbytery, and by it he was again restored to “a 
good and regular standing in that particular church, 
which, by its session, had expelled him. 

Queries. —1. Admitting that the session is 
properly called the ‘The Church,”—that it is a 
a divinely authorized judicatory in the church, we 
ask for the Scripture authority and warrant for 
any other body or judicatory to reverse its de- 
cision? 

2. Having once attended to this case and disposed 
of it, as they believed, in the fear of God, and iu 
righteousness, what Scripture imposed an obligation 
on the plaintiff or session to appear before another 
judicatory to defend their act? 

3. The session having decided that the accused 
should be to them “‘as a heathen man and a publi- 
can,” where the warrant for the Presbytery to say, 
that they must receive and treat him as a brother 
in Christ, in good standing? or, what Scripture 
imposed an obligation on them, to so receive him ? 

In the case referred to, the defendant, when 
restored by Presbytery, called for a letter, and went 
to a church of a different denomination. 

4. Who, of our brethren of the Presbyterian 
Church could desire to have been one of that ses- 
sion? No-day, expelling a member from the pale 
of the church as unfit for a standing in it ; yet, (in 
obedience to man, was‘it not?) in ‘a few months 
voting to give him a letter as one in good and 
regular standing, and thus recommending him as 
such ; although he had given no evidence of repent- 
ance, 

5. Have men any promise of divine guidance in 
working such machinery as the polity in question? 
Dove ass, Iowa, June 24, 1856. 8. D. H. 

The answer which a Presbyterian would make, 
if he understood his own. system, is obvious. It is 
something in effect as follows 

A session is not itself the church, but’ only a 
tribunal or court which the church has instituted 
for the trial of causes ;—as a justice of the peace is 
not the State, but only a magistrate appointed by 
the State and acting in its name. “ Therefore the 
judgment of the session is not the judgment of the 
church, when an appeal has been made to the 
Presbytery. In like manner the Presbytery is not 
the church, nor is its decision to be regarded as the 
decision of the church, when an appeal has been 
carried to the Synod. Nor ‘is the decision of the 
‘Synod to be regarded as the decision of the church 
when an appeal has been made to the General 
Assembly. 

In the “case” described by our correspondent, 
the members of that session were liable to err; and 
the reversal of their sentence by the Presbytery 


(anlesa the sentence of the Presbytery has been in 
its turn reversed by a higher court) is proof, to all 





sound Presbyterians, that they did err, Inasmuch, 


then, as the elders in that session are, of course, 
sound Presbyterians, it is tobe presumed that they 


receive the alleged offender whom they had excom- 
municated for his fault, as a Christian brother in 
fall communion. Whether the Presbytery, the 
Synod, or the General Assembly, is likely to know 
more than the session about the man’s Christian 
character, is quite another question. = 

As for the ' Scripture authority” for this grada- 
tion of church-courts, we confess that we have 
sought for it in vain. .We advise our correspond- 
ent to inquire of the nearest Presbyterian minister ; 
or, if that expedient. fails, he might address a 
respectful letter to Professor Hodge, of Princeton, 
who has probably reviewed his studies on that sub- 
ject sinee his. exposition of Presbyterianism was 
reviewed in the New-Englander. ' 


_ CRITICISM MISAPPLIED, 





Tue New-York 7ribune in a courteous notice of 
a pamphlet containing the Pope’s Bull,e says 
“As we do not approve of political appeals to 
Catholics or Protestants’as such,’ we do not recom- 
mend its circulation.” 

“We fully agree with The Tribune in condemning 
political appeals to religious sects. But this 
pamphlet contains nothing of the sort. It does not 
appeal to Catholics against Protestants. Muck less 
does it try to catch votes for any body asa Catholic, 
for it states explicitly that Col. Fremont is’ not a 
Catholic. But dealing with a great moral and re- 
ligious question asa question of conscience, of right 
and wrong, the pamphlet gives to Catholics the 
official judgment of the Head of their Church on 
that subject. This is as legitimate as to refer Pro- 
testants directly to the Bible as a test of slavery. 
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THE RELIGIOUS PRESS FOR FREEDOM: 





Ir was recently stated, in a daily print of this city, 
that an unprecedented movement had taken place in 
the religious press of the North, in opposition to the 
aggressions of the Slave Power in the Western Territo- 
ries of our country, and in direct and epen champion. 
ship‘of the cause of Freedom. A pro-slavery religious 
newspaper in our vicinity, unable to brook such a 
truth as this, beldly denied the statement, and intimated 
that only two journals, of the great army of such pub- 
lications in the Free North—the Congregationalist of 
Boston, and Zhe Independent, our humble self—had 


of the parties or principles that enter into the pending 
presidential question. Our contemporary, in making 
this observation, must have shut its eyes against the 
hundreds of exchange newspapers lying on its office- 
table, and opened them only on its peculiar hobby of 
cotton. It relies mainly on these exchanges for the 
tmhaterials of its own columns, and we offer to it the 
suggestion that after its scissors shall have cut out from 
the next week’s mail the usual quantum to be quoted, it 
carefully peruse the fragments that remain, with the 
view of testing the truth of its recent statements. 

It takes a good deal of spirit, but not much space, in 
a plain-speaking newspaper to give a ‘‘ shriek for Free- 
dom” ; and if our neighbor, in the researches which we 
propose toit, will not overlook any half-columns or quar- 
ter-columns, among the longer and numerous moral and 
religious disquisitions with which our contemporaries 
abound, it cannot fail to find, as we find, stubborn arti- 
cles on such familiar topics as the following, the cap- 
tions of which we transcribe : “‘ Fresh Outrages on the 
Border,” ‘ Freedom assassinated in the Senate Cham- 
ber,” ‘* A Free City sacked and burned by Border Ruf- 
fians,” ‘‘ A Free Press demolished and thrown into the 
River,” ‘‘ Martyrs to Free Speech in Kansas,” ‘‘ Mischief 
framedinto a Law,” Unjust Judges and Chief Rulers,” 
‘‘A Traitorous President,” “‘ the United States troops as 
agents of Tyranny,” “‘ the Great Struggle,” ‘‘the moral 
Aspect of the Presidential Question,” ‘‘the Duties of 
Christian Citizens to their Country in the present Crisis.” 
These, and, many others like them, are the titles of 
articles in religious newspapers. The truth is, the 
religious press of the North Aas spoken, and spoken 
nobly, and if not so repeatetly as the secular journals 
which have the advantage of a more frequent publica- 
tion, it has at least with more unanimity. 

We give below the names of such of our contempo- 
raries as have not hesitated to declare themselves op- 
posed to the present efforts for the extension of slavery, 
together with such extracts, showing their views, 
as the latest mails have brought to our table, and as we 
have space to print. We need only remark, to avoid 
misapprehension, that it is not the wont of religious 
jeurnals to applaud or denounce the names of party 
candidates, and that many papers which have already 
given, and will continue to give, their full tribute of in- 
fluence to the Republican party withhold the name of 
Fremont, but use in its stead what is practically its 
synon ym—FREEDON. 

The New-York Observer ventured to say that the 
The Evangelist would not open its mouth to speak. But 
the Observer does not know its neighbors. The Evangel- 
ist had already spoken, and with boldness and elo- 
quence : 

“This issue has been slowly shaping itself nearly 
a quarter of a century, gradually eliminating other sub- 
ordinate questions, until at last it occupies the whole 
field of vision and action. Such an issue has been all 
long inevitable. The co-existence of two such antago- 
nist principles as freedom and slavery, each striving to 
give form, and shape, and direction to our national 
progress, must sooner or later bring on a life and death 
conflict. The whole genius and drift of the two forces 
is different and can by no compromise or effort be united, 
The idea of a Republic including slavery as one 
of its perpetual and essential elements, and that of 
one based upon universal political equality, are totally 
different, and involve respectively, principles, traits, 
tendencies and aspirations, as irreconcilable as fire and 
ice. They must collide with each other sooner or 
later; an exterminating war must arise and continue 
till one or the other is destroyed. 

** But never till this PRESENT ELECTION has that 
issue been nakedly presented.—We do not wonder 
that timid men, who dread a conflict, or who distrust 
the strength of the national tie which unites us, should 
fear and turn pale. Nor do we wonder at the shilts 
and turns that are resorted to, to postpone a little 
longer the mortal struggle, which is to put our prin- 
ciples to so terrible a test, to settle the question whether 
freedom or slavery is to be the controlling spirit and 
formative power of our national life, It is a serious, 
eventful, sealing, decisive issue,—one that has been 
coming on ever since the formation of the Govern- 
ment—one that touches the vitals of our political exist- 
ence—one that, having come up, can never be turned 
aside until it is settled.” 

Western Methodist Protestant, Springfield, Ohio. 

Western’ Christian, (Methodist) Cincinnati. 


“Ts this the boon for which our fathers bled? Print- 
ing presses that have advocated liberty have been de- 
streyed, a part of the materials thrown into the river. 
and a part made into bullets te kill Freemen! There 
is no excuse for extending slavery into Kansas. Men 
may talk of slavery being forced upon us by the 
‘mother country,’ but the mother country certainly 
has not forced slavery on Kansas ; and the effort to force 
at there by a portion of the citizens of this country we 
look upon as a crime against God and humanity, which 
has few equals in this or any other Government.’” 

Preacher and United Presbyterian, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“Above all, the superhuman energies now put forth 
to make involuntary human slavery a permanent and 
universal institution of our Government,—zil conspire 
to warn us that we are rapidly approaching a crisis 
which has no parallel since the adoption of our Federal 
Constitution. ere 

Journal and Messenger, (Baptist) Cincinnati : 

“ How feeble must be that cause that dreads a small 
book, lying quiet on the shelf—a book that slaves 
cannot read;'and whites will not!” 

Northern Independent, (Methodist) Aubara, N. Y : 

“For shame sake, let us stop this suspicious manner 
of talking—let us call slavery not delicate, but 
ABOMINABLE.” 

Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, (Methodist, ) Pa. 

The Christian Press, (American Reform Tract 


Society’s Record.) 
** Tt is the of every Christian to vote against de 
the aah He of the United States, ordained 
for freedom, into an instrument o 5 A yg inst 
devoting the vast Territories of the United States, rich 
in the resources of nature and the hepes of eivilizatien, 





to the blight and curse of slavery. No man ean neglees 


given or would give any hint of preference for either of N.Y 


this momentous-duty and his personal 18 n.;3,7 
ity to God.” ay rit eaten ae POMADiL. 
Christian Herald and Messenger, (Baptist), New York 
and Irvington, N. J. : 

Sabbath Recorder, (Seventh Day Baptist 
City : 

\* Conservatism isthe bane of society, It per- 
mits war, intemperance, slavery and a host efevils, up. 
rebuked, to convert human society into a moral desert, 


Fi itself over the Christian church like a pall ef 


\w > ‘ 
7 ew York 


Watchman and Reflector, (Baptist) Boston : 


“And we ask; in all sadness, if this iv the boaste, 
freedom of the American Republic in the nluctocnth 
century, if these are the ripened fruits of American 
civilization? Are these the great principles of justies 
and liberty for which our fathers toiled and died? 
‘ It may be well for conservative men, like Dr 
Adams and Mr. Choate, who tremble at the ver, name a 
@ Republican por oad to the great interests of Moms 
ty, 48 an omen of dissolution, to inquire if the Union is 
worth preserving, where the ENps Fon wurcn t+ wag 
FSTABLISHED ARE RENOUNCED, anid it is made an instru. 
ment for propagating slavery over the ack ; 
and suppressing individual Srevdom in the white.” 


Presbyterian of the West, Cincinnati : 

- i issue, the contest, is upon the 
doen’ or clsilded aa nt A ripes Re: American Free- 
‘ia? ’ This is the ,oca! Institution te its own lim- 

? is the question. Every Christian is bound 
to speak dnd act a3 before God in this matter: ey ery 
citizen and patriot is bound to casy his vote against the 
iniquity. Christianity, liberty, conscience and the 
Bible demand it. Unless the country arias to re Jresy 
by a moral force the unparalleled wrongs it bas end red 
God will wipe out the cause of these wrongs, sooner or 
later, in his retributive judgment, with the besom ef 
destruction and the blood of furious battle. His word 
is pledged to do it. ‘ Shall the throne ef imiquity have 
fellowship with ture, which frameth mischief by a law?’ 
—Ps. 94: 20. ‘Woe unto them that devise iniquity 
because it is in the power of their hand !'—Mic, 2: ] 
*It is time for tare, Lord to work 
made void thy law.’ "—Ps. 119: 128. 

Free Presbyterian, Yellow Springs, Ohio 

“ Revolutions never go back, and if the slave r 
is met and defeated on its own ground, as it will b¢ by 
the election of Fremont, otber triumphs ot freedom must 
inevitably follow. It the slaye power now tiumphs jp 
the election of Buchanan, either the entire co! tinent 
will be covered with slavery, or ‘ bleod even to the 
horses’ bridles’ will flow to wash out its staing, 


nee 
? 


country, even at 


for they have 


we 


Westminster Herald, (Associate Prestg teris 
Wilmington, Pa. 


Maine Evangelist, (Congregationa)) Pordand, Me. 
‘*Maine has spoken and epoken most loudly for 
freedom, and her voice will sound over the land like a 
trumpet. We rejoice at the result with no narrow par 
tisan spirit, and we would ascribe all the praise to Hip 
to whom nmiuch prayer has been offered id whe 
Kath given us the victory.” 
The Genesee Evangelist (Presbyterian) Rochester, 
Northwestern. Christian Advoc« 
cago. 
Religious Herald (Congregational) Hartford, Conn. 
American Baptist, New-York. 
Michigan Christian Herald, (Baptist,) Detroit : 
‘* And yet it is demanded, by some, that the puLp 


They may denounce the, sinus of the old Pharisees, and 
the outrages that were enacted three thousand years 
ago, but those of the living present are somehow co 
ted with voxirics, and must not be touched.” 





Congregational Journal, Concord, N. H. : 


‘“Come, old Harvard, and Yale, and all ; 
masters, turn about! Bring out your text beoks and 
your libraries, and expurgate from them every senti- 
ment that favors that unfortunate assumption of the 
Declaration of our Independence, that r 
ated free and EQUAL. ‘ ; 

‘Shade of Jefferson! what think ye of this. What 
calamity to the nation that thou didst teach and cause 
to be made a fundamental principle in eur system ef 
political faith, that every man has an inalienable right 
to “‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness!” Truly 
this is an age of progress!” 


JUBLCr 


ALL MEN 


Christian Secretary, (Baptist), Hartford, Conn. 

“But the Free-State men of Kansas have not 
their natural enemies the border-rufia 
with, but also the United States Goverenment, They 
are completely hemmed in by Missouri and Southern 
troope—their supplies cut off and they themselves 
threatened with annihilation. May God in his mercy 
protect them ‘from the hand of the spoiler!’ ’ 

Oberlin Evangelist, Oberlin, Ohio 

“ By all that is fearful in the pending crisis—by all 
that is sacred in freedom and right—we urge ow {)- 
low-citizens to ensure the election of the men Whose 
»anner flings to the breeze the freeman’s empbatic sign 
—'‘ Free Press, Free Speech, Free Soil, Free Men, } 
mont and Victory!” 

Morning Star, (Free Will Baptist} Dover, N. H. 

‘*Such is the sentiment of the Nebraska act, and whe 
Cincinnati Platform. This is an infidel doctrine, 
They who sustain it sin against God and man.” 
Christian Era, (Baptist,) Lowell, Mass : 
“We know not what demands slavery will not ye: 
make, or what outrage an Freedom, Justice and Hv- 
manity it will not yet perpetrate |” 

Central Christian Advocate, (Methodist) St. Lonis-- 
a journal which circulates ina slave State. In publish- 
ing the latest news from Kansas, derived through the 
Border Ruffian journals, it laments that 

“There is not a single free State press ail ihe 
territory, to tell its own tale. Care was carly taken 
that they should lie quiet beneath the waters of the 
Kansas and Missouri rivers.” 


al.) Bostor 


Puritan Reeorder, (Congregatiot 

Presbyterian Banner and Advocate, Pittsburg, } 

The Examiner, (Baptist,) New-York. 

Northern Advocate, (Methodist,) Auburn, NX. Y 

The Pacific, (Presbyterian and Congregational, | 5 
Francisco, California. 

California Christian ts 
Francisco. 

Religious Expositor, (Baptist,) Corvallis, Or 
ritory. 

Pacific Christian Advocate, (Methodist, ) > 
gon. 

In addition to this list, there are de 
names which for the present escape us. In faci, * 
know from the usual number of our exchanges, t! 
have not mentioned all that'deserve a rd on wut 
honorable catalogue. We hope that friends 
may have omitted will pardon our oversight. 


reco 


We may say; also, that everywhere threugho 
North, the clergymén are for Fremont. Wherever ¥* 
meét them, and from whatever place we hear of t er 
they are ranging themselves on the side of Freed 
There is at this moment, as it seems to us, Ne less Us 
imity among the great body of ministers ef the whole 
North against the further Extension of Slavery, than 
there was in New-England when 
thousand denounced the Nebraska Bill. 
the slightest doubt that if at the « lection in 
the ballots cast by ministers ef the gospel 
specially designated, the majority for Fremont 
comprise so many of the whole number, “ a 
the vote almost unanimous. All honor to Wel. 

And for the information, as well as the grav! 
of those of our readers who have a special interes: 
the clergymen of New-York city, we will mention that, 
as we have been quite reliably informed, Ke". -* 
DeWitt, Prof Robinson, Dr. William Adams, » 
Prentiss, and several others still more conservat®, . 
cluding Dr. Joel Parker, have come out 00 the righ 
side. 

We know not how any pulpit or any press can 
itself before the bar of conscience, for withholding 
influence, whether it be great or little, from *° great 
and noble a movement ag is now going 0 in a 
country for constitutional. liberty—for free coil, Se 
speech, and every eacred right of free men! Ere ’ 
man, whether im the pulpit or out of it, wht - 
in the church or out of it, whether heldiag + re 
or guiding the plow, every houest and en 
citizen, has now a duty to perform toward the my 
such as has never before devolved upon him; s*"" 
the providence of God has laid the responsibility “ 
the issue ef the present crisis upon the North, 0) & 
to the North more than ample power to aver’ 0 
man’s duty is made doubly important and impere"™ 
And moreover, as the press and the pulpit are “"" a 
the great safeguards but in alarge measure the = : 
of public epinion, it is demanded of them by — ‘ 
terest ef freedom, and justice, and humanity, that ® 
should exervise every power they posses? 
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Cerrection.—The report 
Emvening Post of Monday 
opied into other papers 
Brooklyn is about to take 
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unauthorized and incorrec 
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Fumily “Reading: } 0 8 a after al}! The tapers shall be 
‘the morning I will kindle a fire, and thoushalt have 
some warm milk and bread and thy gilded apple.” 

The child slept happily till daylight, and then 
awoke to find his breakfast prepared. As he sat 
down on a low bench to eat it, he saw a boy, beau- 
tiful, but very thin and pale, looking wistfully in. 
He ran out to him, and leading him in, shared with 
him his warm seat and his milk and bread. “And 
now that I have a guest,” said he, “I will cut the 
gilded apple ;’’ so he divided it, and gave the beau- 
tiful boy half, and when.they had eaten it the 
stranger thanked him and went away. 

A year passed by, of poverty, sickness and sor- 


I asked for an explanation of the things I had 
seen, and it was given me. The garden is the 
church, and the seeds are its members. The bush 
represents wordly character. * The brittle white , large 12mo, 405 po. Kichly illustrated 
tendril is love; it has no strength until it receives ee a Swe o Sage. 
nourishment from the vine above, and it breaks. ; ; 
whenever any weight is borne upon it by the bush 
below. The vine that laces the sky is an emblem 
of Christ. The sprouts that grow down along the 
cord of love are traits of Christian character, and 
the fruits and flowers are Christian graces. The 
angels represent Faith, The balloons that carry 
them up is hope, and they shone because they 
row, and the next Christmas found the parents un- | were filled with the glory of Heaven. And I awoke 
21. There be the prudent prophets all, able to give their son even a mug of milk and bread, | and found it was but a dream. DREAMER. 
ie teen ate ae , or a stick of wood for a fire. As he sat in cold and ° 
And confessors betwixt, hunger, there was a sudden knocking at the door. EIGHTY-FOURTH PSALM. 
There doth the crew of righteous mea He opened it, and lo! thestranger boy, with radiant [Vege 11 
Young meres pans ry aE Sern face, bearing across and a tree covered with gilded . 
Their pleasures did resist. apples, and followed by eleven men carrying heavy 
: sacks, which they placed on the floor! The stran- 
OF Ths sine allt heath, Sat ery ener ger spoke and said, “Iam the Christ-child, to 
Triumph in joy eternally, whom thou wert so kind a yearago. This is the 
Whereoft no tongue can tell. cross which thou hast borne—see, I take it to kin- 
An ame bares, oot die thee a fire. I took as many grains of wheat as 
Yet is the joy of all, alike were in the bread thou gavest me, and planted them 
And common, a8 we see. in the Heavenly Gardens, and they have borne this 
flour which the eleven apostles have brought thee ; 
and the seeds of the apple I planted there also, and 
these which thou seest upon this tree are their 
fruit.” 

Then the Christ-child blessed him and departed ; 
and the sacks were full of fine flour, and the apples 
were all of solid gold, and the bey never wanted 
again. 

Now the poor Five Points children are looking to 
you for help, just as the Christ-child looked in at 


THE NEW JERUSALEM. 
A Mymn of the olden Time. 
[Published in Edinburgh, by Johuston & Hunter.) 


Sous anonymous writer has done an excellent ser- 
vice té"@hristian literature, by publishing, under the 
above title, a monograph on the history of the favorite 
hymn which, existing in various forms, is best known to 
American Christians in that beginning— 

“ Jerusalem, my happy home.” 

A fow verses of the hyma, in its original form, are 
found, in Plymouth Collection, p. 398, ascribed to 
Quarles. The common belief bas for long time accred- 
ited it, with good reason, to David Dickson, minister et 
Irvine, Scotland, a little before the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, from whose copy, probably, it was first 
published on a ‘‘Broadside.” But the inquiries of the 
writer of this volame have discovered, in the British 
Museum, a manuscript volume, which seems to estab- 
ligh for the bymn a more ancient origin. This manu- 
script, which bears evidence of being as old as the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century, contains “A 
Song, made by F. B. P., to the Tune of Diana,” begin- 
ning, like our modern hymn, 

“ Hierusalem, my happy home !” 
This song, as far as it goes, was copied, almost verba- 
tum, in the “ Broadside,” which contains the earliest 
printed copy of the hymn. But the latter is expanded 
ito no less than thirty-one double stanzas, while the 
“song ef F.B. P.” contains but thirteen; and the addi- 
tional Jines can be ascried to no one, with so much 
probability, as to David Dickson. 

The book before us includes not only an inquiry into 
the origin of this hymn, but a pleasing biographical 
sketch of its reputed author, and a copy of the hymn, 
at full length, with various readings, an adduction of 
parallel passages, and similar hymns, both Latin and 
English, and other scholarly annotations, The best 
part of the volume, however, is the reproduction of 
the text of the old ballad; which, long as it is, I ven- 
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SHELDON, BLA 
How lovely, Lord, thy dwellings are! 
My spirit faints to tread thy courts ; 
My heart and flesh cry out afar ; 
The living God my soul transports. 


The sparrow hides her little nest, 

The swallows rear their fragile walls, 
Where offerings on thine altars rest, 

And many a waiting suppliant falls. 
Within thy courts, oh they are blest! 

Their constant work to sing thy praise ; 
On thee, how calm their spirits rest, 

Who longing tread thy sacred ways. 


gra- 


CHRISTIANITY AND LEARNING. JEWETT 

Ir is also another public benefit of religion, that 
it fosters intelligence, endows institutions of learn- 
ing, and values the good of the mind above all ex- 
ternal gifts of fortune. The true gospel loves intel- 
ligence. It has no fear of the truth, no jealousy of 
talent. On the contrary, it wants intelligence to be 
the gate of its own entrance into the soul. It even 
requires, in order to its full power, a cultivated peo- 
ple, raised above superstition and sharpened to a 
keen discernment. Its very office, too, is to give 
light, to pour eternal day into the darkened under- 


23. There love and charity doth reign, 

And Christ is all and all; 

Whom they most perfectly behold 
In glory spiritual. 

They love, they praise—they praise, they love, 
They “ Holy, Holy,” ery ; 

They neither toil, nor faint, nor end, 
But laud continually. 
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ROBERT J, HEMPHILL, Secr 
They make the vale of tears a well, 
With fragrant grasses springing round ; 
And pools, where lately waters fell, 
Refresh with moisture all the ground. 
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24, O happy thousand times were I, 
If, after wretched days, 
I might with listening ears conceive 


Those heavenly songs of praise— Along the road, they mount, they fly ! 


are 


ee 


to present entire to the readers of The Independent. 


1. 


The New Jerusalem. 


O Mother dear, Jerusalem, 
When shall 1 come to thee? — 
When shail my sorrows havean end? 
Thy joys when shall I see ?, 
O happy harbor of God’s saints ! 
O sweet and pleasant soil! 
In thee no sorrow may be found, 
No grief, no care, no toil! 


. In thee no sickness is at all, 


» 
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4. 


. 


6. 


No hurt, nor any sore ; 

There is no death, nor ugly sight, 
But life for evermore. 

No dimmish clouds o’ershadow thee, 
No dull nor darksome night ; 

But every soul shines as the sun, 
For God himself gives light. 


There lust nor lucre cannot dwell, 
There envy bears no sway; 
There is no hunger, thirst nor heat, 
But pleasure every way. 
Jerusalem! Jerusalem! 
Wouid God I were in thee! 
O that my sorrows had an end, 
Thy joys that I might see. 


No pains, no pangs, no grieving grief, 
No woful wight is there ; 

No sigh, nosob, no cry is heard, 
No well-away, no fear, 

Jerusalem, the city is, 
Of God our King alone ; 

The Lamb of God, the light thereof, 
Sits there upon his throne ; 


Oh! God, that I Jerusalem, 
With speed, may go behold— 
Forwhy? The pleasures there abound, 
With tongue cannot be told, 
Thy turrets and thy pinnacles 
With carbuncles do shine ; 
With jasper, pearl and chrysalite, 
Surpassing pure and fine; 


Thy houses are of ivory, 
Thy windows crystal clear, 

Thy streets are laid with beaten gold, 
Where angels do appear; 

Thy walls are made of precious stoves, 
Thy bulwarks diamonds square, 


.» Phy gates are made of orient pearl, 


,.Q God! if I were there. 


7 Within thy gates no thing can come 


That is not passing clean ; 


«i\No¥pider’s web, no dirt, no dust, 


is 


res Hh may there be seen. 


Jehovah, Lord, now come away, 
4°An4'end my grief and plaints ; 


Take. meé‘to thy Jerusalen, 


And place me with thy saints, 


CEDAR AL aii 
Whe there are crown'd with glory great 


' 


And-see Got face to face ; 

They, triumph @ull, and aye rejoice, 
Most-happy is their case. 

But we that are in banishment, 
Continually. 4 moan ; 

We sigh,.we meurn,.we sob, we weep, 
Perpetually we groan. 


9) Out sWeetnéss mixed is'tith gall, 
,. Our pleasure is bat. pain, 
—Our joys not worth the looking on, 
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But there they’ tivé 10 stich Gelight, 
Such pleasure and.such play ; 

Fhat-unto-them‘a thousand ‘years 
Seem but us yesttrday,” 
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hv are = 
10. O.my ‘sweet home, Jkrusalem, 
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Phy joys whea shathb-see; 

Thy King sitting upon life throne, 

And thy felicity, 

Thy vineyards and thy orchards, 
So wonderful and fair’; 

And furnished with trees and, fruit, 
Most beautiful and rare. 


green; 
There Grow such gweet and pleasant flowers 
As nowhere else are seen ; 
There cinnamon and sagar grows, 
There nard and balm abound; 
No tongue can, tell, ne heart.can-think, 
The pleasures there are found. 


12, There nectar and ambrosi¢ spring, 


There musk and civet sweet ; 
There many a fine and dainty drag 
Are trod down under feet. 
Quite thro’ the streets, with pleasant sound, 
The flood atdite doth flow ; 
Upan_whose;banks, on every side, +» 
The trees of lifedo grow. 


195 These trees eaeh month do yicld their fruit, 
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‘For exérinore,they.spring ; 
Andall the nations of the world 
To thee théir honors bring. 
Jerusnlin, Gots, dwelling-place, 

‘Full eove long I to-see; 
© that my sortows bittd an end, 


That Laight dell in thee! 


B. 


Which to the eternal King are sung 
By happy wights above, 

By saved souls, and angels sweet, 
Who love the God of love! 


25. O passing happy were my state, 

Might I be worthy found 

To wait upon my God and King, 
His praises there to sound ! 

And to enjoy my Christ above, 
His favor and his grace ; 

According to his promise made— 
Which here I interlace. 


26. ““O Father dear,” quoth he, “let them 

Which thou hast put of old 

To me be there, where lo! I am, 
My glory to behold. 

Which I with thee, before this world 
Was laid ia perfect wise, 

Have had; from whence the fountain great 
Of glory doth arise.” 


27. Again, ‘if any man will serve, 

Then let him follow me; 

For where I am, be thou right sure 
There shall my servant be.” 

And still, ‘‘ if any man love me, 
Him loves my Father dear; 

Him I dolove; to him myself 
In glory will appear.” 


28, Lord take away my misery, 

That there I may behold, 

With thee, in thy Jerusalem, 
What here cannot be told. 

And so in Zion see my King, 
My Love, My Lord, my All; 

Whom now as in a glass I see, 
There face to face I shall, 


29. O blessed are the pure in heart, 

Their Sovereign they shall see! 

And the most holy heavenly host, 
Who of his household be. 

O Lord, with speed dissolve my bands, 
These gins and fetters strong, 

For I have dwelt within the tents 
Of Kedar over-long. 


30. Yet search me Lord, and find me out, 

Fetch me thy fold unto; 

That all thy angels may rejoice, 
While all thy will I do. 

O mother dear! Jerusalem, 
When shall 1 come to thee ? 

When shall my sorrows have an end, 
Thy joys when shall I see ? 


51. Yet, once again I pray thee, Lord, 

To quit me from all strife, 

That to thine hill I may attain, 
And dwell there all my life 

With cherubims and seraphims, 
And holy souls of men, 

To sing thy praise, O God of Hosts, 
For ever, and Amen! 


” 
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AN EXCURSION FOR THE FIVE POINTS 
CHILDREN.«---TO ALL LITTLE GIRLS 
AND BOYS. 





You have all heard, dear children, of Mr. Pease, 
who takes care of the friendless ones at the Five 
Points. I have just received a letter from him, in 
which he says: 

‘The children have, for some time, had the promise 
of going to the country for a day’s recreation; but for 
want of clothing we have been unable to take them 
They have made so much progress in civilization, that 
they would now rather relinquish the pleasure of an 
excursion than go with bare feet, or soiled and ragged 
clothing. Now, doubtless, many of the little readers of 
The Independent have cast-off or out-grown clothing, in 
which our children would feel that they were nicely 
dressed, andif they could only have their attention called 
to the subject, no doubt we shouldbe provided with the 
needful outfit. The state of our finances is such that I 
do not feel warranted in purchasing clothing for them, 
and I believe a little movement like this among the 
children of plenty would do éiem good, as well as ben- 
efit us.” 

Now, many of you live in the country, where you 
have whole gardens of flowers, and wide fields of 
grass, aud see the sun set every day over the mount- 
ains, but these poor children have, perhaps, never 


‘TY been out of the narrow, dirty streets about the 


Five Points; nor seen flowers, save now and then 
a sickly plant exposed for sale; nor any grass but 
the yellow tufts struggling up between the pave- 
ment stones, ‘or that which covers some high-fenced 


square, about which notices are placed, “ Keep off 


the grass;” ‘nor looked upon an ‘apple growing, or a 
cow feeding in the pastures, in all their lives. 

' And there are many of you who live in the city, in 
wide, airy streets, with gardens behind your houses, 
in whith you haye*® bed of violets, and crocusses, 


4 and byacinths, and maybe roses and lilacs too, in 
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And take me Nence away, 


eAnd sing thy. praises OFBusn set 9 


the spring; and yet how you long for the day when 
the Gigheuse shall baglosesl, and father, and mother, 


‘}and all will go.away t6 the clear, open country, 


where youcan playin woods and clover-fields, 


‘}and on daisy-decked eommons from morning till 
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4 wild “sttaWBertiés, and beg” your mama t6 stay 
| late-enough for you te-have the glorious fun of gath- 


ering,.chestauts: when. the: frost has opened their 
pridkly burs...’ If all this makes you so happy, think 
What w'treat it* would be ‘tothos¢’ poor children 


| whose homes are.in wretched hovels; or damp cel- 


lar’, whéte the sui never shines, who.are ragged, 
and “often” hutigry, without Kind parents to teach 
them, or pleasant books to read, or any of those 
things.which you have to make the time pass bright- 
ly by, ahd who owe their few comforts entirely to 
thé bttrevoletice of Strartgtes. Dfdydu 'évet hear 
the tittle German Christmas’ story of the Christ- 
child? Tf'not, then I-willit toryou, very:briefby, 

One Christmas eve... poor boy, stood tooking from 


evtrgttat"hghacd able ind. find 8 ia. way 
home, and some small oat pai Ch HA 


savedafew pence to buy. > “Ab, tyson,” 








the window. 
your power, so that Jesus may say to you, “ Inas- 
much as ye did it unto the least of these, ye did it 
unto me,” and thus find treasure laid up for you in 
the “ Heavenly Gardens?” Donotdelay. The bright, 
warm days will soon be over, and then the excur- 


House of Industry. Dean, 


a 





A BIBLICAL COMPARISON. 


Ture is a beautiful, and well nigh perfect, analo- 
gy between the incident in the exodus of the chil- 
dren of Israel from Egypt, given in the 21st chap. 
and 4th to 10th verses of Numbers, and our own 
state—the relation Christ sustains to us and we 
to Him. 

Let us briefly trace it. 
is familiar. 

As the Israelites, not by “ force of circumstances,” 
nor an innate law of their being were compelled to 
murmur at and complain of God and his dealings 
with them, but rather the love of God was not in 
them. Likewise we turn aside into the forbidden by 
paths of sin, not because when from the creating 
hand of God we were ever prone sinward, but it is 
our own free choice. God made us good, without 
spot or blemish. But “custom makes law,” and 
now we areas unable to free ourselves from the 
“thraldom of sin and death,” as were the poor 
Israelites to save themselves from the effect of the 
“fiery flying serpents.” And thus we see there to 
be a striking similarity between the condition of the 
children of Israel and our own, (ever bearing in 
mind the one to be temporal and the other spir- 
itual.) 

While it is not a law of God that man should sin, 
yet it is that death shall be the consequence of it. 
But “ God’s loving kindness endureth for ever,” there- 
fore he has provideda remedy, which, if applied, will 
destroy the power of death. He done this in the case 
ofthe Israelites, andhe will doit for us. ‘‘ Ho, every 
one that thirsteth, come ye unto the waters and 
drink.”’ 

Let us now consider the analogy betwixt the 
serpent and Christ. 

“And the Lord said unto Moses, make thee a 
fiery serpent, and set it upon a pole; and it shall 
come to pass that every one who is bitten, when he 
looketh upon it shall live.” “ As the serpent was 
lifted up in the wilderness, so must the Son of Man 
be lifted up.” We are not to suppose that this has 
reference to the crucifixion only; but rather as the 
life-giving serpent and the life-destroying serpent, 
in outward appearance, were the same, so the sin- 
destroyer and sin-makers and committers were, 
in like manner, alike. Still farther—as the behold- 
ing, with the eye of faith (for him who had not 
faith in the promise of God would not take the 
trouble to look at all,) was the allotted sphere of 
the Israelites, the part they were to act in the great 
drama of their salvation, so him who will receive 
pardon through the mercy of Christ ‘ must come in 
faith, believing.” 

To the Hebrew, there was no abiding safety, (as 
their subsequent history proved,) unless they con- 
tinued obedient; neither let us flatter ourselves 
with freedom from death and the fear of it, only as 
we persevere “ steadfast in faith, serving the Lord 
always.” Mr. Canp.e. 


To cite it weneed not; it 


A DREAM. 


I am a strange fellow, Mr. Independent, and 
much given to dreaming. One night, this propen- 
sity of mine was most wonderfully active, so much 
so that it became painful. I was ill; and my brain, 
excited by incipient fever, allowed the artist imag- 





pencil. Robbed of slumber, I thought I looked from 
the pillow of my couch. 


extensive in dimension, and rich in soil. 


and more distinct until his very occupation became 
apparent. He was planting seeds of large and curious 
form with great care, as though they were most 
precious. Soon the seeds began to sprout, throw- 
ing out tendril after tendril, until a flowering and 
fruitful bush had grown—vigorous and beautiful, 
But what excited my curiosity more than all were 
little cupid-like angels that hovered over each bush, 
sustained in their airy flight by a small balloon which 


a belt encircling their waists. In their fingers they 
held a small white cord, seemingly a tendril grow- 
ing out of the bush beneath them. As they rose 
they carried one end of the cord with them, while 
the other remained attached to the bush ; but, alas ! 
ever and anon it would break, and their work was 
then to be done over again. 

Some of the tendrils grew rapidly, and the pigmy 
angels rose accordingly. Others grew more slowly, 
and the little fellows seemed to have a hard time of 
it. Some of the more prosperous of them reached 
the sky, and looked for all the world like school- 
boys’ kites flying in the air. 

Anxious to see what they could be about I watch- 


vine ; the two seemed ts ynite. As soon as this 
Was accomplished they seate@ <hemselves on the 
vine, and looked down with compurency and 
pléasure upon their labor performed. In a 


its entire length with shoots of various kinds. These 
shoots, displayed astonishing vigor and beauty in 


‘| their growth, and, descending, soon covered the 





Wilt you do all for them that is in 


sion will have to be deferred till another year; but 
go to your mama, and ask her what you can send 
to Mr. Pease for the children at the Five Points 


ination to play strange pranks with his brush and | 


A garden wall rose to view ; beyond it lay grounds | 
Seon the 
dim outline of a gardener appeared, growing more | 


seemed filled with sun-beams, and was attached to | 


ed them narrowly, and to my surprise beheld a vine | 


Each stage renews their growing strength ; 
Until they reach the upper sky, 
And stand before their God, at length. 
J. E. Ragin. 
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PERPETUAL TRUTH OF THE 
SCRIPTURES. 





Tuere is something truly gravd and divine in the 
perpetual and universal truth of the Word of God. 
Take an admired passage of one of the great poets 
of ancient times. It is local. It bears the imprint 
of the age, the race, the state of society in which 
it was produced, and its truth is somehow circum- 
scribed and limited by those conditions. But take 
for example the 90th Psalm, one of the oldest works 
of the human mind, dating more than 500 years 
before Homer. Every verse of it is true, not only 
then, but now and in all ages. The “ prayer of 
Moses, the man of God,” is a most appropriate and 
comprehensive prayer at this day and may be of- 
fered up by the devout soul as a fit and full expres- 
sion of its thoughts, emotions and desires. These 
are the thoughts of Him “ who inhabiteth eternity.” 
They are conceived at an elevation which exalts 
them far above the changing objects, persons, scenes 
and events of earth and time. They shine down 
upon this world like the fixed stars, unvarying in 
their position, undimmed in their light. It is well 
to be conversant with thoughts thus immutable and 
sublime. The familiar contemplation and rumination 
of them expands, exalts and strengthens the mind. 
It lifts us above our own age into the clear and 
cloudless regions of eternal and unchangeable truth ; 
just as the aeronaut while he is passing through the 
clouds is swept this way and that by gusts and cur- 
rents of wind, drenched in vapor, pelted by hail 
and deafened by thunders, but when he emerges be- 
yond them, reaches a clear and untroubled region, 
so the soul uplifted by contemplation and faith, may 
leave the earth, break through the clouds which en- 
viron it and dwell in a bright and serene atmos- 
phere, above the reach of those passions, cares, and 
controversies which perplex the region below. O! 
blessed be God, who has prepared such an element 
for us storm-tossed mortals in his holy Word, and 
given us wings to rise to it. M. 


UPHELD BY CHRIST. 





“Upheld by him, I smile at death.” 
Henry Manrryn’s Diary. 
When heart and flesh despondent sink 
And from life’s warfare fain would shrink, 
An upward glance brings heavenly cheer ; 
Upheld by Him, I smile at Fear. 


When life appears a sea of woe, 
And all its waves my soul o’erflow, 
To Him I flee for sure relief ; 
Upheld by Him, I smile at Grief. 


When troubles like a mountain rise, 
And comfort from my bosom flies, 

I to the mercy-seat repair ; 

Upheld by Him, I smile at Care. 


When earthly treasure fails and fades, 
And chilling poverty invades, 

He every needed good will grant; 
Upheld by Him, I smile at Want. 


When faith grows dim, and from its sight 
My star of hope would vail its light, 
Grace bids a beam of joy shine out ; 
Upheld by Him, I smile at Doubt. 
When wasting anguish and disease 

Upon my suffering body sieze, 

My murmuring lips shall not complain ; 
Upheld by Him, I smile at Pain. 

When time with me shall reach its close, 
And in the grave I seek repose, 

With joy I'll yield my failing breath ; 
Upheld by Him, I smile at Death. 








—---+ 


Selections. 


CONTEMPEATION OF THE HEAVENS. 


| Tsere is no.contemplation better adapted to 
awaken devout ideas than that of the heavenly 
bodies,—no branch of natural science which bears 
clearer testimony to the power and wisdom of God 
| than that to which you this day consecrate a tem- 
| ple. The heart of the ancient world, with all the 
| prevailing ignorance of the true nature and motion 
| of the heavenly orbs, was religiously impressed by 
| their survey. There is a passage in one of those 
| admirable philosophical treatises of Cicero compos- 
ed in the decline of life, as a solace under domestic 
bereavement and patriotic concern at the impend- 
| ing convulsions of the State, in which, quoting from 
| some lost work of Aristotle, he treats the topic in 
| a manner which almost puts to shame the teachings 
of Christian wisdom 
that if there were 
ground, in con- 


} 

| ‘*Nobly does Aristotle observ: 

_ beings who had always lived un 

| Venient, nay, in magnificent dwellings, adorned with 
_ Statutes and pict and everything which belongs 


| to prosperous life—but who had never come above 


| Sees 
| 


| soddeuty 8 
| 


sky 


very busy holding the cord (or tendril) up to the | my makes the day by 


the whole sky ; 
earth, should 
studded and adorn- 


t| and’ waning moon, the 
I perceived that the tendril began to sprout along | all these heavenly bodies, 


ble in all eterni ~ ey as 
able in all eternity ; when, I say, shoulda 
see these wu; truly they would Dey, there 


were god a ¢ t things, their 
| Works.” ? mage 2° ree “sa 


standing and fill it with the radiance of God. How 
great a power of culture too, is there in two genuine 
Christian sermons, heard every week—if it were 
two lectures instead, who would think sucha means 
of culture insignificant! Here according is the 
power that fosters schools and founds institutions 
of learning. This it was that planted a college, if 
I rightly remember, in one of our new States, before 
asingle acre of land was sold in it, a squatter col- 
lege in advance of the titles of law. This it was 
that organized a Christian community to go and 
settle a township in another State, and found a col- 
lege there, by reserving for that purpose, a consid- 
erable portion of the land purchased; which com- 
munity of Christian people now look upon the col- 
lege in their midst, endowed wiih half a million of 
dollars! It is by such testimonies to the value of 
mind or the immaterial part, above all other wealth 
and by such foundations laid for the ages to come, 
that-a really Christian people settle into the sense 
of order and stability, and begin forthwith to crys- 
talize about their own firm nucleus.—Rev. Dr. 
Bush nell. 
PRESIDENT EDWARDS’ RESOLUTIONS. 
Awone the excellent resolutions adopted by Presi- 
dent Edwards, were the following : 


Resolved, That I will live so as I shall wish I had 
done when I come to die. 

Resolved, Never to do anything that I so much 
question the lawfulness of, as that I intend, at the 
same time, to consider and examine afterwards, 
whether it be lawful or not, except I as much ques- 
tion the lawfulness of the omission. 

Resolved, 1 will act so as I think I shall judge 
would have been best and most prudent, when I 
come into the future world. 

Resolved, After afflictions, to inquire, what good 
I have got by them, and what I might have got by 
them. 

If there never was to be but one in the world at 
a time who is properly a complete Christian, in all 
respects of aright stamp, having Christianity shin- 
ing in its true lustre, appearing amiable from what 
part and under what character soever viewed ; 

Resolved, To act just as I would do if I strove 
with all my might, to be that one who should be 
in my time. 

Reader, will you reflect on these resolutions and 
make them your own? 


PILGRIMAGE. 


“And confessed that they were strangers 
earth.”—ZHeb.11: 13. 
Cheerful, O Lord! at thy command 
I bind my sandals on ; 
I take my pilgrim’s staff in hand, 
And goto seek the better land, 
The way thy feet have gone. 


and pilgrims on the 


I oft shall think, when on my way, 
Some bitter grief I meet; 
* This path hath echoed with His moan, 
And every rude and flinty stone 
Hath bruised his blessed feet.” 


Fainting and sad along the road, 
Thou layest on my head, 

The hands they fastened to the tree, 

The hands that paid the price for me, 
The hands that brake the bread, 

Thou whisperest some pleasant word 
I catch the much-loved tone; 

I feel Zhee near, my gracious Lord! 

I know Thou keepest watch and ward, 
And all my grief is gone. 

From every mountain’s rugged peak, 
The far off land I know; 

And from its fields of fadeless blooin 

Come breezes Jaden with perfume, 
And fan my weary brow. 

There peaceful hills and holy vales 
Sleep in eternal day ; 

While rivers, deep and silent, glide 

*Twixt meads and groves on either side, 
Through which the blessed stray. 

There He abides who is of heaven 
The loveliest and the best ; 

His face, when shall I gaze upon! 

Or share with the beloved John 
The pillow of His breast! 


Way JEWESSES ARE BEAUTIFUL,—Chateaubriand 
gives a fanciful but an agreeable reason for the fact 
that Jewish women are so much handsomer than the 
men of their nation. He says Jewesses have escap- 
ed the curse which alighted upon their fathers, hus- 
bands and sons. NotaJewess was to be seen 
among the crowd of priests and rabble who insulted 
the Son of God, scourged Him, crowned Him with 
thorns, and subjected Him to infamy and the agony 
of the cross. The women of Judea believed in the 
Savior, and assisted and soothed Him under afflic- 
tion. A woman of Bethany poured on his head 
recious ointment, which she kept in a vase of ala- 
aster. The sinner annointed His feet with per- 
fumed oil and wiped them with her hair. Christ on 
his part extended mercy to the Jewesses. He rais- 
ed from the dead the son of the widow of Nain, 
and Martha’s brother Lazarus. He cured Simon’s 
mother-in-law, and the woman who touched the hem 
of His garment. To the Samaritan woman He was 
a spring of living water, and a compassionate judge 
to the woman in adultery. The daughters of Jeru- 
salem wept over Him; the holy women accompanied 
Him to Calvary, brought Him balm and spices, and 
Weeping sought Him in the sepulchre. ‘“ Woman, 
why weepest thou?” His first appearance after 
the resurrection was to Magdalene. He said 
to her, “Mary.” At the sound of his veice, Ma 
Magdalene’s eyes were opened, and she answered, 
“Master.” The reflection of some beautiful ray 
must have rested on the brow of the Jewesses. 

— a — — 
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This little work is a polish ) 
within so smal! a compass, 4 Sock wemipvenman, Marae 
sented with such exquisite skill, Clergymen, and ali who make 

essays todo good,” are particularly invited to call and examine 
it. Benevolent persons who, like Amos Lawrence, make it their 
cape phy give away useful books by the quantity, will do well 
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unanimously adopted: 
“ Resolved, That Cornell's Primary Geography b« 
into Public Schools of this city, in place of the Primary G 
phies now used. . 
“ Resolved, That Corneli’s Intermediate Geogray 
duced as a Text-Book, in place of Mitchell’s, wh 
clasa shall be formed.’ 


On the 18th Feb , 18"5, the Committee 
was referred Oorneli’s Primary Geography made a report 
subject by resolution as follows, which was 
ted: 

“ Resolved, That Corneli’s Primary Geography be 
same is hereby adopted as a Text-Book for the \ 
Schools of this city." 

And the 8ist of May next the Committve submitt 
ing resolution, which was also unanimously adopted 

* Resolved, That Corneli’s Immediate Geography | 
same is hereby adop'’ed for the use of the Schools of t 

H, B. HASWELL, S 
From J. W. BuLk er, Supt. of Schools, City of Brook!; 

Immediately on the publication of Cornoll’s Primary Geogra 
phy, I gave the work acareful examination, and was mu 
sed with the result; but before giving an opinion of the boo! 
termined to test the same in the class-room. This trial was s 
successful that 200 copies were ordered, 
each inthe Male and Female Departments—took the book 
hand 


a 


a 


result was equally satis‘actory. I 
our teachers, that these books are much superior to any we h 
used; thatthe beauty and excellency of the system has | 


a new interest has been awakened in the minds of the pupils 
Ican only add, that the use of the books in our schvols 
been very satisfactory, and that our teachers are una 
me, in the high estimate I place upon them. 
A copy of either part of the Series, for exam 
sent by mail (post-paid) to any teacher ors 
one half its price. Acomplete Deseriy 
books published by us will be furnished uy 
ter or otherwise. 
D. APPLETON & Co., 
U4 8 


PUPLisHEns 
406-407 4S Broadway, N y 
SABIATSE<-SCHOOL LIRRARIES, 
CARLTON & PORTER, 
200 Mulberry st., New-York, publish 1067 ! 
School Books. A few of them are denominatic 
embracing mapy of the Che 
the age, are attracting the a 
Orders accompanied by 
406-4083 
ener ot HOOL BOOKS. 
bX POSITORY of the American Sunday-S 
York, is at No. 59 Chamber-st., third r east 
Orders for Sunday-School Books, Penny Gaz 
Sehool Journals, and remittanees 1 be @ 
G. 8. SCOFIELD, A 


PROFESSOR Bwopb's 
ATHEMATICAL SERRE! 
for the Use of Schools and Colleg 


pn of teachers and friends of educat 


The attent 
to this series, n arra 
are distinguished above all others by the clear, defi: 
in which the various 
end illustrated. 

The parts of this Series already pub 


Philosophical and logical 
rules and principles are etated, « 


lished compris 
lowing 
A revised Elementary and Practi 


cal Arithmetic, 
ligh & «ee 


School Arithmetic 
Elementary Algebra.......... 
Algebra for High Schools and ¢ 
Elements of Geometry and Mensuration 
Trigonometry in Press. 

Single copies will be sent by mail, postage paid, on x 
their respective prices. 
FARMER, BRACE & Co., Publishers 


45-408 No, 4 Cortlandt sirees, 


plea- 
and four classes—two 


The course was also purencd with the Intermediate, and the 
is the uniform testimony of 


more and more developed in passing through the books, and that 





EVISON & PHINNEY’S 
ECEN T PUBLICATION S.- 
I, HIOKOK'S SOIENCE OF MIND.- Empirical | 
logy; or, The Human Mind as given in consciousness. 
Hickok, D. D., Vice President of Union Coil $1 2 
IL, HICKOK’S MORAL SCIENCE 
iable for every! 


Ly L. P 


being made subservient to the 

at the same time that it di: 

sciences themselves. They are ¢ 

in many literary institutions. High); 
appeared in the Bibliotheca Sacra 
Putnam's Magazine, Christian l 
corder, &c., from which we have only 
notice of the “ Moral Science:” 

“It is a profound, self-consistent, and truly eplend 
Its style is eminently lucid and concise, and the 
posesses unosten atious yet extensive erudition, « 
and a scientific method, which place it, as we think, 
ably in advance of any extant treatise on this 7 
important theme.’ —New- York Hoangelist. 

BARNES’ MISCELLANIES.—A collection of the bes 
Reviews of Rey. A.bert-Barnes. Sclected and revised 
Author. 2 vols, 12mo. .$2. 

The thousands who have read and admired tl wel 
volumes, “ Barnes’ Notes,” will welcome these choice 
his pen, which are now first collected. The principal journa 
our country, and cspecially the Religious Press, are « 
their praises of these attractive volumes. From a score 
we can select but briefly. 

“Tt is to these productions, as we think, more than t 
volumed “ Notes” on the Bible, that Mr. Barnes is indebted 
his reputation and standing as a theological and literary ‘ 
And no reputation among our living or recent theologia 
the whole more enviable than that of Albert Barnes 
Independent. 

“—- They are the fruits of accurate and extensiy 

ship, careful composition, and an earnest purpose of u 
Their style is terse and vigorous; their spirit catho! 
gelical. We earnestly recommend them.’’—Christian 2 
COUSIN’S PSYCHOLOGY, including a critical exam 

Locke on the Understanding, &c. 540 pages, Price #1 25. Fourt 
edition, enlarged; translated and edited by O. 8. Henry, DD 
Highly commended by Tie Edinburg Review, Sir W 

ilton, &c. 

Single copies of any of I. & P.’s books sent pre-paid « 

of price. Drscetrrive CatTaLocuss of all I. & P.'s pub! 
gratis and prepaid. 

405-2teow IVISON & PIIINNEY, $21 Broadway, New-' 


W Er Be Ss T E i 
Royal Octavo Dictionary, 


Words In the Quarto I 
With an arrangement of SYNONYMS an 
& new and important feature. ers ; : ; 
The demand for an edition of WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY 


ler the leading w 


comprehensive, and of convenient size for daily referer 
led to the preparation of the Royal Octavo. The ¢ 
with which it has been received, both in this country aud 
is the best evidence of the value of the work. 
The price, $3 50, brings it within the reach 
complete Dictionary. —_ 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 
“Itis the most complete work of the k 
Leeds Times. 
“ The most complete, cheap and portable D 
moment existing of our noble language.”"—London A 
“ A marvel of accuracy, neatness and cheapness.’ 
“ This edition of Webster is all that can be desu 
Com. Adv. 
“ A feature which cannot but prove of the great 
the introduction of a complete Dictionary of Sy: 
Jour. of Com. 

Pablished by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & Co., Philade' 
$99-408-407-4119J And sold by the Booksellers en 
4g eeu NOTES ON THE GOSPEL 

Now Completed. 

MATTHEW, 1 vol., 75 cents. 
MARK and LUKE, 1 vol., T5 ceate. 
JOHN, 1 vol., 75 cents, 
“Dr. Jacobus possesses many qualifications for a * ~ 
commentator on the Sacred Scriptures. To a mind vigorom ° 
original endowment, he adds the varied stores of Sacred jearh'™# 
analytical powers of a high order, a sound judgment, @ s¢*° 
literary taste, a deep-toned piety, an earnest love of truth, ® '* 
miliarity with Biblical places, objects and customs, from perso 
observation ; while the style in which he clothes his though!s © 
clear, strong, compact and epigrammatic. His plan bas s°™* 
novel feautures which enhance the value of his labors. llis © 
thod of incorporating the Harmony into the Notes, we regard ** 
valuable, not only for the harmonizing of the Evangelical nar™ 
tive, but also for the titles given to eagh paragraph, with ti: *" 
cality—calling attention to the subject all along—and for the 
der in the history as indicated by the number of the Section. * 
pictorial illustrations are superior to anything we have #* a 
similar works. While the author makes free use of such re" 
ble writers as Bengel, Calvin, Stier, Bishop Hall, &., '° © 
bodies the results of much origival investigation and 1p J ~ 
ent thought. We cordially commend the work to F‘uu 
Scripture, of all classes as worthy of their attention 
theca Bacra. 


Re Catechistical Question Book adap: 
above. 
MATTHEW, $1 50 per doses. 











Which it was composed, It is a work of Brvet ang mest 


prized by all who value the e, es minis! 
Royal Svo, pp. 589; sheep $2 Liber Neral ‘aise 
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Lebee et Co., New-York. W ~gpmy 
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It is not common for tro church-musi¢ books of 
such superior merit to appear in & single season. 
While the two are very similar in appearance, size, 
and arrangement, and not very unequal in merit, 
each has its peculiar charms, and will have its 
numerous admirers. They, are both stereotyped 
by Thos. B. Smith, ina style of typography of un- 
usual heauty. , 

Sevan is the last, and incomparably the best pro- 
duction of one of our oldest and: most esteemed 
church musicians. The venerable author has been 
engaged upon the work now for several years, and 
its pages show throughout the marks of his careful 
and conscientious labor. The author’s own compo- 
sitions, which seem to constitute the grester part 
of the book, are characterized by the same pro- 
priety, grace and sensibility which marked ‘his 
earlier tunes, and if we mistake not, by a mach 
greater freedom of melody in all the parts. Tunes 
of a flowing cantabdi/e sty le, in triple time, are par- 
ticularly many and good, and that popular and 
useful ‘style of tune, the Rbythmical chant,” is 
also largely represented. Besides the original com- 
positions, we notice many tunes arranged ‘from 
Carameni, an author with whom we are not famil- 
iar, but who has furnished some of the finest gems 
of this collection. ‘ 

The present work is less marked by the manmier- 
isms of the author than his previous books. There 
is less of the excessively high pitch for the tunes, 
and less of the everlasting habit: of repeating the 
last line, after the tune is once finished. One or 
two pet progressions appear too frequently in the 
harmony. But the slight faults, on ‘which we 
might insist, do not prevent us from recommending 
Setan as worthy a place even in choirs of the high- 
est culture. 

Tur Sappats Bex is the work of one of the 
most successful writers of popular songs in America, 
the composer, also, of The Flower Queen and other 
admired cantatas. But the Bexx will be almost his 
first introduction to the public as compiler of such 
a work, for Root and Sweetser’s Collection, in which 
he had a hand, although not inferior to any other 
church tune-book within our knowledge, bas never 
attained a circulation at all proportionate to its 
merits. There is no fear of any such destiny for 
the present work. It does not indicate that amount 
of careful labor on the part of the editor which is 
apparent in its contemporary above named, but it 
shows the ready invention an® the quick instinct 
for touching the popular taste, which have made 
Mr. Root, alias Wurzel, so general a favorite. We 
do not use this expression in a bad sense, for there 
are few instances in this book in which the author 
has stooped to the level of a vicious taste. But he 
has well conceived the idea of American style of 
church music, and has made a good contribution 
towards the fulfillment of it. 

There are greater inequalities of merit in this 
book than in the Se.an, and, we may add, greater 
varieties of style. The contributed pieces are from 
many different writers, some of whom make a most 
credible debit in this volume. Among the contri- 
butions are some of Dr. Mason’s very finest choir 
tunes, which he has neglected to publish in his 
ewn recent work, probably because he wished to 
retain a space for that class of severer and simple 
chorals to which his late studies seem to have been 
more exclusively directed. 

The great characteristic excellence of Mr. Root’s 
book is the novel and interesting form in which the 
plan and materials of singing-school instruction 
are presented. His method differs from all the 
others that we know, in beginning with careful di- 
rections for the formation and development of the 
voice, and in introducing at’an early stage all those 
essentials to the beauty and interest of a perform- 
ance, which are commonly left to be taught after 
the school has become wearied with dry notation, 
and inveterate in bad habits. The “singing-school 
music” is beautiful.in itself, and most ingeniously 
adapted to facilitate the acquirement of difficult 
points in notation and execution, It is the best 
book for singing-schools in the market. 

Both the books under notice contain.a large class 
of tunes which few persons wish to buy, and yet 
the absence of which would seriously impair the 
usefulness and the sale of the book. We mean the 
class of old ‘standard tunes which every choir pds- 
sesses a dozen times over in the various books of 
its library, A desideratum to the musical public 
is a book which should include the great mass of 
standard popular church music, in carefully revised 
arrangements, varying as little as the laws of har- 
mony would allow from the current arrangements— 
printed in a neat and portable form, fit for the 
orchestra or the church-pew. The New Carmina 
Sacra comes nearer this than anything else, but 
contains a great mass of other matter, and is 
printed in the awkward and perishable “long 
octavo” form. Dr. L. W. Bacon’s forthcoming 
“Congregational Hymn and Tune Book” promises 
to satisfy this want. If the fulfillment is equal to 
the promise, there will be no further need of 
“ Shawms,” and “ Dulcimers,” and other huge 
“ complete collections” of Tunes old and new, but 
booksellers will publish, and choirs will be able to 
purchase, in volumes of convenient size and price, 
such new choir-music as they may desire to add to 
their libraries, while the standard tunes in a dura- 
ble form can lie beside the hymn books, in choir, 
pulpit and pews. 

And here, by the way, is just the thing for a 
choir that wants to buy a little choice new music : 
Zexvew’s PSaLmopy : a new collection of church-music, 

consisting of original Psalm and Hymn Tunes, 

Anthems and Chants, with a selection of the best 

standard old Tunes, adapted to the Meters most in 

use. By Jonny Zuxvet, Daniel Burgess & Co. 

8vo, pp. 168. 

This contains 194 tunes, and 4 anthems. Of the 
tunes, about 60 are old, and the rest will be found 
entirely new to the majority of choirs. Considered 
as a “complete collection” for all purposes, or as a 
“Congregational singing-book,” itis a failure. But 
to choirs of a high grade, to Quartetts, and to 
Musical Circles, it present about 130 elegant origi- 
nal compositions in various styles. We recommend 
them to buy it. — 


Tur New-Hawpsuire Cuvrcnes.—The Rev. Rob- 
ert F. Lawrence, Pastor of the Congregational 
church in Claremont, N. H., has made a valuable con- 
tribution to the ecclesiastical history of New-Eng- 
land. Inan octavo yolume of more than six hundred 
pages, he has given a full, amd as we believe a trust- 
worthy account, historical and statistical, of all the 
Congregational churches in New-Hampshire, with 
just enough of secular history and statistics to 
illustrate the main subject. In compiling this book 
Mr. Lawrence has been patronized by the General 
Association of New-Hampshire, and indeed by near- 
ly all the pastors in the State. It is the first work 
of the kind. We hope it will not be the last. In 
each of the New-England States a similar work! 
should be performed. Mr. Lawrence’s yolume is 
‘‘ published for the author by the Claremont Manu- 


facturing Company.” 
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<i is ‘the first book of the kind: 

that, but it is 

in its aim, including miuch more of biography and 
general history. It is higher in its literary preten- 
sions, and is rarely encumbered with dry statistics. 

It has much more of a charm for the general reader. 

«Dr. William Henry Foote,“ pastor-of ‘the. Pres- 

byterian Church, Romney, Virginia,” the author of 

North Carolina''—a volume of equal bulk,’ publish- 

#d tert yearsago, These two volumes of ‘ Sketches” 

are worthy of much commendation. . There appears 

to’have been much diligence in’ the’ compilation of 
materials; and though Dr. Foote is a native of Con- 
necticut and a graduate of Yale, he could not have 
written with a more affectionate enthusiasm, had he 
been born of the purest Presbyterian blood in 
North Carolina or Virginia. A large portion of the 
work. in each volume is biographical, and if the sub- 
jects ‘of the biographical sketches are all wonder- 
fully great, and almost as wonderfully good, they 
are only so much the more interesting: We ac- 
knowledge 4 sympathy, with that sort of local pa- 
triotism, (so’characteristic of “old Virginia,”) which 
elevates: the distinguished men of its own locality 
into the rank of heroes. And from our personal 
knowledge, we can give a hearty testimony that one 
of the Virginia Presbyterians whom Dr. Foote has 
eulogized in the volume now before us, was a man 
of truly heroic character. The name and fame of 

Dr. Jony Horr Ricz belong not to Virginia only, 

but to America; not to Presbyterianism only, but 

to the universal Church of Christ. God removed 
that great and good man from the midst of un- 
finished labors, in'a wisdom which remains as yet 

“unsearchable.” A feeling of sadness comes over 

us even now as we think of the loss which the 

churches and the country suffered in his death- 

The quarter of a century that has passed since the 

turf was laid upon his grave, gives us, as we think 

of what has happened in his absenee, and of what 
might have been his personal influence on the pro- 
gress of events for these five and twenty years—a 
deeper sense,of the loss than. was possible to us 
when we received the announcement of his death. 

If there were nothing else in this volume to interest 

us, the account of Dr. Rice would give it value in 

our eyes. 

In speaking thus favorably ‘of this book, we 
would not be understood as approving everything 
which we find in it. The author’s connection with 
the Old School party impairs to some extent his 
ability to give an impartial account of the “‘ exci- 
sion” in 1837, with its antecedents and consequences. 
On the subject of slavery, he is less extravagant 
and less violent than Southern Presbyterians gen- 
erally are. Published by J. P. Lippincott & Co, 
Philadelphia. 

Trerocyis: A Lamp in the Cavern of Evil. By Carus 
Junior. Boston: Wentworth, New-York: Kig- 
gings & Kellogg. 

We cannot recommend. this book. 
worth the reading.’ 


It is not 


Brie Licut rrom Bimizt Lanps.—The Rev. 
Joséph Anderson, a Scotch minister, gives in this 
volume, republished by the Brothers Carter, a 
series of illustrations of Scripture, the result in part 
of his own travels in the East. Such illustrations 
from sacred geography and oriental life never cease 
to interest. This is a good book of its kind. 


Love, THE MOTIVE PRINCIPLE AND THE MOTIVE 
POWER IN THE CRISTIAN NURTURE OF CaILDREN.— 
This little book, published by the Episcopal Sunday- 
school Union, is so nearly perfect that we cannot 
bat’ regret, so much the more, the little touch of 
sectarianism with which it isinfected. Had it been 
“revised by the Publishing Committee” of the 
American Sunday-School Union, a slight modifica- 
tion of not more than two or three particularly 
Episcopalian passages, would have fitted it for an 
immensely wider usefulness. To read this book, 
observing how few and slight the changes need be 
which would make it acceptable to all non-Episcopa- 
lian pcedobaptist Christians, and how few’ more 
would have made it acceptable and useful to a very 
large class of readers among the Baptists—is an 
important and instructive lesson on the value and 
the proper sphere of unsectarian publishing so- 
cieties 

Meworiats or Caprais Hepiey Vicars.—This 
is an interesting and edifying religious biography. 
The subject of it was a fervent, praying ‘‘ centu- 
rion,” who fell before Sevastopol. 

Tue WANpereR. A Tale of Life’s Vicissitudes. 

the author of “‘ The Watchman,” etc. 

This is an ordinary work of fiction—in a word 
a novel.. It has no special aim, historic, political, 
ecclesiastical or reformatory, and is nothing but a 
novel. Yet it does not seem to bea bad book. The 
story is long, complicated, and pretty well managed. 
The characters are rather common-place. The liter- 
ary merit of the book is ofno high order. Published 
by E. D. Long. 

Tae Pioneers or tae West.—“ Life in the 
Woods” is the alias of this title. The author is 
W. P. Strickland; the publishers, Carlton & Phil- 
lips. Those who have heard the blind preacher, 
Rey. W. H. Millburn, lecture on “ Rifle, axe, and 
saddle-bags,”’ and kindred subjects, will have a very 
good idea of the book if we tell them that it is 
quite in the vein of those lectures. A good deal 
of historical information is given.in a light, sketchy 
style. 


By 


*“IMPRUDENT MEN.” 





Our worthy friend Rev. Dr. Barstow, of Keerie, 
amends the report of his remarks at the meeting of 
the General Association of New-Hampshire, so far 
as these were applied to brethren in New-York. 
We assure him, however, that the remark as re- 
ported was not regarded by us as an offensive 
personality. We quite agree with Dr. Barstow as 
to the good services of “imprudent men.” We 
remember that at the meeting of the Board at Hart- 
ford, Dr. Barstow made a brief but decided speech 
to the effect that if the Board did not take action 
against the dictation of the Choctaw slaveholders, 
the churches of New-Hampshire would cease to 
contribute to its funds. There were many in the 
house who pronounced this a “very imprudent 
speech; an “abolition” threat, etc., and one 
speaker openly accused Dr. Barstow of attempting 
to coérce the Board by outside pressure and threats 
of “ dissolution.” 
We saw nothing “imprudent” in the speech 
at the time, much as it stirred up the waters of 
debate. Weregarded it as a manly, common-sense 
speech, exactly to the point. And while some will 
not be persuaded to this day, that Dr. Barstow is 
not a very “imprudent man,” we insist that he 
did much to save “that noble society,” the 
American Board. We need not carry out the 
parallel as regards the Tract Society. The “ very 
imprudent men” had the satisfaction of seeing all 
their suggestions adopted at the last anniversary, 
and rejoice that the society is saved in consequence 
of their timely and earnest warnings. We give 
Dr. Barstow’s note entire. 
To Tue Evrrons or Tas INDEPENDENT: 
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to speak at all. 
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agents are doing! Some men are y 
imprudent and pugnacious! And though some 


impradent duen’ with be necessary in this 
very i ! Ly yaay! 
world, to keep things from the dead level of stagna- 
tion ; as was lately the case in what was said of that 
noble society thatia doing so much .good—the 
Americaa Tract Society; yet I trust’the things 
which are so annoying to our brethren at the 
West can be arranged without pu on ‘our 
od And I should be sorry to have ‘these reso- 
utions go forth to increase the alienation! 
Very respectfully,  Z. 8. Barstow. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA TRACT FUND. 


We continue to receive. contributions. from our 
friends to the fund for circulating Republican Tracts in 
Pennsylvania, and we give below an acknowledgment 
of sums received for this purpose since last week. We 
repeat once more the proposal ia which this fund ori- 
ginated :—that each of the readers ef The Independent 
should contribute one dollar to aid in making an im- 
mediate appeal to every voter in Pennsylvania, to cast 
his vote for Free Kansas. Pennsylvania is now waver 
ing in the balance, and as the scale goes down on one 
side or the other, so the great national contest for the 
election of a President pledged to Liberty or to Slavery 
will be'decided. The only way to secure Pennsylvania 
for Fremont, is to: diffuse throughout its length and 
breadth, a knowledge'of the crisis which now imperils 
the cause of Freedom, and of the position of each party 
and its candidates upon the great question which in 
pressing to an issue has brought this crisis on the country, 
A few weeks are all the time that is left us to do this ne- 
cessary and patriotic work, and we hope that the hun- 
dreds and thousands of our readers, whose names we 
have not yet received in aid of this enterprise, will 
promptly and heartily respond. No one who gives a 
dollar in behalf of so noble an object, will in Novem- 
ber have o¢casion to be otherwise than glad that he 
gave it, while many who shall have thoughtlessly with- 
held so trifling a contribution may have reason to accuse 
themselves that they suffered a great cause to be de- 
feated by lack of their own aid. 
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POLITICAL PREACHING. 





To rue Epitors oF THE INDEPENDENT: 


GENTL EMEN:—I desire to-submit, with all due defer- 
ence, and as briefly as I may, a suggestion in reference 
to political preaching. 

No man.can more heartily desire than the writer of 
this, that the whole effective power of the clergy should 
be broughtto bear on the legitimate side, in the present 
crisis, and it is with a view to aid in the inquiry, how 
their power may be rendered most effective, that I offer 
this suggestion. 

That ministers Aayve a work to do in this crisis of af- 
fairs, no one who believes that religion comprehends 
practice at all, or that religion does not exclude patriot- 
ism and the love of doing good and the desire to pre- 
vent great evil, can doubt. But ifthey preach politics 
per se, open and manifest “ political” sermons, it is to 
be feared that a prejudice will be excited among those 
who differ from them, which will lead to their with- 
drawal from the churches where they hear such preach- 
ing, and the organization of separate societies: De- 
nominations will then be based upon politics no less 
than upon religious creeds. But the worst of it all 
will be the building up of a class of so-called ministers 
who sustain the wrong side of these questions, thus 
creating a division of churches and of ministers in the 
North as well as between North and South, and giving 
the ‘‘ Democratic” party at the North as well as the 
whole Slave Interest at the South, a foundation from a 
quasi religion, to rest upon. No consummation could 
be more desired by or useful to the South, than this in- 
stitution of a religious support for their operations in 
the North, and this diversion of the mere ‘sentiment 
into a countercharm. It is the compactness, more 
than the existence of that sentiment, that they have 
reason to dread. 

I cannot think a word aeeds be said, in proof of the 
perfect practicability of building up such an organiza- 
tion or denomination, over the Northern States if only 
a support be provided, as it would be, if the ‘‘ Dem- 
ocratie” members of existing congregations are fed to 
secede, Theological seminaries would be founded if 
necessary, but with or without this step, ministers would 
not be wanting, who like that abhorrent ‘‘ chaplain” of 
New-Hampshire, would be willing to speak in behalf 
(virtually) of a policy, which is dyed in the blood of 
forty murders, and to forge the name and sanction of 
religion to the crime. 

The consideration I have urged is one of expediency, 
but in this case it will be a necessary inference that I 
believe to be connected with that of Right. I believe 
that ministers in preaching politics per se, are over- 
stepping their bounds, and for that reason these evil 
consequences are the legitimate result of such preach- 
ing, and I regret to see them by a misuse of their 
power, defeat the very object which a right use of that 
power would do so much to accomplish. What that 
right use of their power is, is the suggestion I wish to 
submit. I regard it to be the securing, by their appli- 
cation of religion to practice, the conscientious dis- 
charge of the duty of suffrage. It needs but only the 
conscientious action of a majority of voters, to secure 
the triumph of the Republican cause. There is light 
enough, ample, the facts are such as will convince any 
man, who, exempt from other motives ‘than the con- 
scientous desire to vote right, will examine the questions, 
The counteracting influences, the real obstacles at the 
North, which endanger the success of that ticket, are 
party sympathy, party prejudice, and the spell of ‘* De- 
mocracy,” and the preacher, in applying religion to this 
most important relation of life, may express himself as 
feeling it to be his duty, at a time when wise men of 
both sidés'are deelaring their conviction of the exist? 
ence of an important and: dangerous criais; to impres 
upon his hearers, without expressing to them in this’ 
place his opinion upon the merits of the case, thé 
religious duty of examining for themselves and decid- 
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The voters once emancipated from these influences, 
and yoting conscientiously, the minister may feel safe 
in the triumph of the Right. ‘Fremont is sure. ,He_ 
may also lay; dowm ithe ‘principles which may 
them, so far as they are dictated by religion, and inas- 
much, as a ‘or riler may be guilty of great 
wrong and crime in tdking a measure whose necessary 
result would be ‘the establishment over territories not 
yet cursed with it, of a vast system of oppression, 
so the popular ruler of this country will be thus guilty, 
if they do the same thing, and every indiyidual who is 
consenting to it. Undoubtedly he may preach some 
things whose bearing will. be rather obvious, but he 
should be very careful to do it—not as a politician, like 
some; but within the province of religion as such, and 
manifest fsom the influence of conscientious and solemn 
religious conyiction. 
Respectfully, ’ A. 





[From the owen Evangelisf4 
NOT FOR PARTY, BUT FOR TRUTH. 


politics. That is not our vocation, and we have re- 
ligiously abstained from such contests. Nor shall 
we depart from this line of strict propriety. But 
we are sometimes appealed to for information as to 
matters of fact, by readers who imagine that we 
may have special means of knowing the truth. In 
such a case we are willing to tell what we know— 
not for the sake of the party, but of truth. This 
we may do without sacrificing our neutral and in- 
dependent character. If we can help to correct 
an error, or to disabuse the public mind of a false 
impression, we are doing a service to right-minded 
men of all parties. We do not urge our readers to 
vote one way or the other, but we do wish them to 
vote intelligently. 
It is well-known that one of the candidates for 
the Presidency has been charged with being a 
Roman Catholic. To this story we never gave the 
slightest importance, considering it as one of those 
bald falsehoods which were fabricated for a party 
purpose, and which would drop into oblivon, and 
be despised, as soon as it had served its object. 
But as the originators of the story cling to it with 
great pertinacity, thinking ita very effective weapon 
to excite odium and prejudice, some good men have 
thought it worth while to set the matter at once and 
for ever at rest. Clergymen of this city have been 
applied to by members of their churches, and by 
letters from abroad to make personal inquiry, since 
the public would have entire confidence in their 
statement, knowing that they were not likely to be 
deceived themselves, and that they could have no 
a to nee the fact. 

us appealed to—a number of clergymen, though 
very reluctant to do anything which =a bring 
their names before the public in connection with 
any political question, called on Col. Fremont for 
the purpose of a frank conversation in regard to his 
religious profession and belief. This they did—not 
for their own personal satisfaction—for not one of 
them had a doubt about the matter—but simply 
that they might be able to satisfy others by an as- 
surance from his own lips. Among those who 
went, were Rev. Dr. DeWitt, of the Dutch Reform- 
ed Church; Professors Henry B. Smith and R. D. 
Hitchcock, of the Union Theological Seminary ; 
Rey. David B. Coe, Secretary of the Home Mission- 
ary Society, and one of the editors of this paper. 
They were received with great cordiality, and Col. 
Fremont responded very frankly and cheerfully to 
their inquiries. 

When it was remarked that some of our good 
people were disturbed about his religion, he replied 
smiling, that he was glad that his opponents were 
willing to admit at least, that hie had some religious 
feeling—that he was not wholly indifferent to Chris 
tianity. One of the ministers inquired if the ac- 
count of his early religious education and of his 
joining the Episcopal Church, as given in Bigelow's 
Life of Fremont, was correct? He replied that it 
was; and added in a few words, that he had been 
born and educated in the Episcopal Church ; that he 
had been confirmed as a member of that Church, 
and had never had a shadow of a thought of leaving 
et. 

_ When allusion was made to the persistent asser- 
tions that he was a Catholic, he replied that he could 
not imagine how such a story took its rise, for that 
in fact he had hardly been inside of a Catholic 
church more than half a dozen times in his life, 
pag Sion upon occasions of public interest or of cur- 
1081 y. 

All this was said very quietly, and with no appa- 
rent desire to obtrude his religion or to make capi- 
tal out of it, but to state the simple fact of his reli- 
gious education and belief. No one could listen to 
this frank, yet modest statement, without feeling 
that it was perfectly ingenuous; and that, with no 
bigotry towards others, he was sincerely and unaf- 
fectedly attached to the religion’ in which he had 
been educated by a pious mother. 





Foreign Intelligence, 
ARRIVAL OF THE ARABIA. 


Tut Royal steamer Arabia, from Liverpool 4th inst. 
arrived at Halifax, Sept. 13th. No news of importance 
is reported, 


Threatened Rupture between France and England.— 
The London Star, intimates that serious differences 
have arisen between England and France touching 
Spanish affairs, and that a rupture between the two 
Governments is within the bounds of possibility. 
Similar speculations have been for some time freely 
canvassed by newspaper correspondgnts and others 
ever since the conclusion of peace, and the destruction 
of the alliance has frequently been predicted. The 
London Star further alludes to the fact that England, 
looking forward to the possibility of a rupture with 
France, seeks to draw closer the bonds of friendship 
with the United States. 


The language used by the Star is as follows: 


“It need not any longer be concealed that the 
Governments of France and England, that is to say, 
Louis Napoleon and Lord Palmerston, are not on good 
terms with respect to Spanish affairs; and communica- 
tions are understood to have passed between them of 
anything but a complimentary character. We may as 
well state, that our opinion has found its way to the 
other side of the Atlantic, that England is ready to 
make every concession in order to obtain’ the friend- 
ship of the United States, and that this determination 
has been come to in the event of a possible rupture 
with France .” 


Illness of Louis Napoleon.—The health of the Em- 
peror of the French undergoes much discussion. That 
the Emperor has some malady of a dangerous charac- 
ter, may be inferred, but its exact nature is concealed 
from the public. ‘ 


_ Discontent in Italy.—In Italy discontent is spread- 
ing. Alarm is manifested at Naples, in consequence of 
the now-ascertained movement of the Muratist party. 
This party has. been circulating a programme of pro- 
clamation at Naples, with secresy and activity. 


Portugal.—The London 7imes is officially authorised 
to declare that a report to the effect that the Portu- 
guese Government had applied to the British for a 
squadron on the occasion of the recent riots at Lisbon, 
is destitute of foundation. 


Rassia.—The campaign projected by the Russians 
against the Circassians is indefinitely adjourned. 
Persia.—The Persian Ambassador at Paris is to pro- 
ceed to London to terminate the Anglo Persian dis- 
putes, offering full satisfaciion to England on condition 
that Mr. Murray be recalled. 


NEWS FROM CALIFORNIA. 





By the arrival of the steamship George Law, we 
have two weeks later intelligence from the Pacific 
coast. The news from California is important, as it 
places us in possession of the intelligence that the 
Vigilance Committee of San Francisco had disbanded. 
Tne Committee, after releasing Judge Terry uncondi- 
tionally, and with only the recommendation that he 
resign his office as Judge of the Supreme Court of the 
State, consummated their labors and formally disband- 
ed on the 18th of August, celebrating the event by a 
grand parade, in which between six and seven thousand 
persons took part. It was thought that Jndge Terry 
— re! resign, A few days after the discharge of 
erry, the remaining prisoners were released, and 
Committee dismantled their fortifications. “ 
Business generally was on the increas¢, and a great 
amount of building and other improvements were 
going on in San Francisco. The mines were said to be 
yielding better than ever before, and aecounts from all 
porian of sd State ragreehied a er amount of grain, 
Tuite and vegetables than any Preceding year. The 
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SHEEP AND LAMBS, 
The demand has been good at full prices. The stock mostly 
from this State, Ohio, and New-Jersey. Sales at $3@7, and 
#25 @67. 


At Allerton’s 
At Browning’s..., 
At Chamberlain’s 


At “Allerton’s” we notice 1234 head on sale, which Were being 
worked off at 6@6%c., gross, for fat hogs. The demand is 
moderate, and prices are barely sustained. 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKET.-—SEPT. 17. 
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Asuus.—Pots are firm at a further advance; sale of 250 bblis., 
closing at $7 813{. Pearls are quiet at $7 75. Salaratus Is steady 
at Tc., cash, 

Corroy.—The market has continued firm all the week at an 
advance of 4{@c., established at the opening, The demand 
has been fair ; the week's business adds up 80006 bales, including 
some new Uplands at 124@i2%ic.; quality good. The news 
from Europe, though not uufavorable, has not produced any ef- 
fect, as the Liverpool rates are still below the parity of the prices 
here, We quote as follows: 





and our Prices Qurrent are corrected 


NEW-YORK CLASSIFICATION. 


Uplands. Florida. ; Mobile, NO. & Tex. 


Middling Fair... 


‘ ¢ 
Fair 5 


vé 

The crop statement published to-day makes the total for the 
season just closed 3,527,545 bales, and places the quantity grown 
in the United States at 8,335,000 bales against 8,173,000 last year ; 
8,000,000 in 1558-4; 3,360,000 bales in 1852-3 and 3,000,000 in 
1851-2. 

The following is a statement of the movement in Cotton since 
the 1st September last, as compared with the previous three 
years: 

1856. 
10,000 


1835. 
Receipts at the Ports. 80,000 
Exports to Great Britain ... 19,000 
* F ; 1,000 
1,000 
Total Exports 21,000 10,000 
Stock on Hand............. 144,000 82,000 
Corrzz,—A fair demand has prevailed at full former prices, and 
on Laguayra an advance of }¢c. has been established. The news 
from Rio is very favorable and has imparted increased firmness 
here. The stock of Rio is 56,530 bags. The sales are 6000 bags 
Rio; 1000 Maricaibo ; 800 Laguayra, and 500 of various kinds at 
our quotations, 


1854. 
18,000 
6,000 
1,900 
8,000 8,000 
21,000 
82,000 


7,000 
£8,000 


Fiour AND Magat,—The transactions in Western Canal Flour 
have been limited since our last ; the inquiry has been mainly 
confined to the home and Eastern trade. Shippers buying spar- 
ingly, and only favorite brands to order. Those brands that 
have an established reputation in Europe have been inquired 
after and command very high figures. This shows the import- 
ance of keeping up the character of brands, as, by so doing, its 
sale can be greatly extended, and a profitable return for the invest- 
ment of capital in milling property. The quality of the new now 
arriving is very good, and we hear no complaints as to its quality. 
The orders by the recent arrivals from Europe have been mainly 
confined to extra brands Ohio, which are not plenty, and com- 
mand prices above shippers’ [imits. Hence the business for ex- 
port has been light. Since the arrival of the Arabia a decline of 
10@ 15c. per bbl. has been submitted to—closing heavily and very 
quietly. Canadian Flour has sold sparingly, is in small stock, 
and nominal at $6 70@7 75. Southern Plour has fluctuated con- 
siderably, advancing at the ¢lose of last week, with good demand, 
in part for Europe, but subsequeatly has declined, and closes 
heavy with less doing for export. Rye Flour has been in mode- 
rate request at previous prices. Corn Meal continues heavy, with 
only a moderate demand for the trade, at our quotations, 


Gratn.—There has been considerable excitement afd fluciua- 
tion in our Wheat market the past week. The demand early in 
the week was quite spirited under the favorable foreign advices 
from Europe. Since then the demand has abated under later 
and less favorable intelligence from Liverpool by the Cambria 
and Arabia—the change in the weather throughout Great Britain 
enabling them to secure their harvest in better order than was 
apprehended the previous week, as it will be altogether a weather 
market @r some two weeks to come, and great interest will be 
felt to obtain the latest news from Europe. Wheat is held much 
higher than Flour, and is likely to continue so the present crop, 
which is found to be quite short in this State and the West 
Farmers are therefore holding back for a higher range in prices 
The orders for export give a most decided preference to Wheat. 
Since the perusal of the letters by the Arabia a marked decline 
has been subm'tted to, and the advance in freights has added to 
the heaviness ; but the arrivals are not large enough to exerta 
very great depression as yet, nor are they likely to exceed those 
of last year. Cholce White Wheats continue in demand at very 
fall prices, The closing prices show an advance for the week of 
8@4c. per bush. Rye has ruled quiet but is firm with little 
line. New is wanted at 90@91c. Oats are in good demand, and 
sound Western wanted at 46@47c., and State at 45@4654. Bar- 
ley is in moderate stock, but ts quiet at $1 28@1 32. Corn, im- 
mediately subsequent to our last, improved with a lively export 
demand. Since then, with less favorable news from Europe, and 
only a limited inquiry for export, prices declined rapidly, with 
liberal arrivals. The home consumption is large, and the new 
crop very short. At the close the market Is heavy. 


Inon.—A moderate inquiry for Scotch Pig at $31 50@$2 50, 6 
mos. English Refined is quiet at $61@61 50. Common bare dull 
at $55@55 50, and Eaglish Sheet is firm and in demand at 834%@ 
4%c. per BD. 

Hrpss.—Have been quite spirited, at full prices; some 60,009 
have been sold largely, to arrive, at our quotations. The stock fs 
reduced to a mere cypher. 


Oms.—Eaglish Linseed has continued in steady request, but 
prices have slighuly receded ; from first hands the transactions 
have been limited, The steck is still very small, and held firmly 
on the spot at extreme rates ; small sales at 97c. English and 
American Linseed is selling steadily at $1 00 per gallon in hhds, 
Crude Whale is held very firmly at 80@83c,, the latter rate for 
selected; but there was less animation toward the close, Refined 
Winter Bleached has been in good demand, and prices are main- 
tained with increasing firmness; sales at 91@93c., the latter 
rate for handsome in bbis. Orude Sperm is steady and in mode- 
rate demand at $1 50) Manufactured is selling slowly at our 
quotations, Lard Oil is véry firm at 93c.@$1 00 cash and 4 mos. 
and reteil sales at $1 03@1 05. Olive has been in active request 
at a slight reductioa ; sales at $3 12)¢@+4 25 for quarts; $4 12% 
@4®B and $1 20 per galiom in casks. Red Oil-hae ruled quiet but 
firm. Camphene is steady at 46c. cash. 


MoLassts.—Has continued steady, and a fair demand prevails. 
The supply of Domestic is light, while Foreign is plenty. Sales of 
1000 hhds. Cuba Mogcovada at 40@42/c. 


Pxovisions.—The Pork market has ruled firmer, with a good 
demand for the trade and for future delivery, in part speculative 
and, with light arrivals, and a reduced stock, the light arrivals 
in prospect have exerted some influence on the market. The large 
contracts for Mess maturing this month, impart strength to the 
market ; but at the current high figures it should be remembered 
the consumption is sensibly diminished, and the present stock is 
in excess of our own wants to the Ist of November, as fresh Pork 
is now largely used, the season being unusually cold, Beef has 
been in good request for the trade and for the Pacific coast; and, 
with light arrivals, a reduced stock, and a determination on the 
part of many holders to hold over, very full prices have been 
realized. Prime Mess is quiet at 14@1Tc. Beef Hams are very 
searce and nominal. Out Meats are inactive at 8c. for good 
Shoulders in salt, and 9c. for Hams. Western Smoked Bacon i# 
dull atile. Lard is in very limited stock, and, under the news 
from Surope, is muoh better, and tends upward. Butter; in 
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